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NOBILITY OF LIFE. 


‘WHO BEST CAN SUFFER, BEST CAN DO.’ 


MILTON. 


The Victoria Reign is unparalleled in the History of 
Great Empires for its Purity, Goodness, and 
Greatness ! ! | 


WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL 
FROM THE TALE OF LIFE ? 


* Were I asked what best dignifies the present and con- 
secrates the past; what alone enables us to draw a just 
moral from the TALE of Life; what sheds the PUREST 
LIGHT UPON OUR REASON ; what gives the firmest strength 
to our religion ; what is best fitted to SOFTEN THE HEART 
of man and elevate his soul—I would answer, with Lassues, 
it is “ EXPERIENCE.” ’—Lorp Lytron. 





QUEEN’Ss HEAD HoTEL, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE : 
J. C. ENO, Esq. . June 4, 1887, 
S1r,—Will you to-day allow me to present you with this TzsTIMONIA™ 
and PoEM on your justly celebrated FRUIT SALT? Being the Writ 
for several first-class London Magazines, and my occupation being 
very sedentary one, I came here for a few weeks in order to see wh: 
change of air would do for me, and, at the wish of some personal friena 
of mine here, I have taken your FRUIT SALT, and the gooc result 
accruing therefrom have been my reason for addressing you. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, A Lapy. 


As sunshine on fair Nature’s face, | The Ely the it will enforce, 
Which dearly do we love to trace ; And help the system in its course ; 
As welcome as the flowers in May, iecsers you've ate or drank too much, 
That bloom around us on their ce : It will restore like magie touch. 
As welcome as the wild bird’s song, | iy ression with its fearful sway, 
Which greets us as we go elena; : rives electric-like away ; 
As welcome as the flowers’ perfume, yo if the Blood is found i impure, 
That scents the air in sweet, sweetJune, | What effects a perfect cure ? 

Eno’s famous Fruit Salt! Why, Eno’s famous Fruit Salt! 


Cool and refreshing as the breeze, | Free from danger, free from harm, 
To Headache it = certain ease ; It acts like some magician’s etem 5 
Biliousness—it 8 assu: age, At Gd time a dainty draught 
? And cures it both i in Y¥ _ and Age ; Which wiil dispel disease’s shaft ; 
. yoy it will arrest | More priceless than the poe <7 gold, 











e both confidence and rest ; That ever did its wealth u 
My) Mi Thirst it Swill at once 7. | And all Iwayehave our Soies jana 

N nave fh } rT ae And what the best in every Should always have at theircommand 

INK A A hi itm * Why, Eno’s fmons Fruit Salt! | Eno’s famous Fruit Salt ! 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES.— Dear Sir,—Having been in the habit of taking 

your “ FRUIT SALT” for many years, I think it only right to tell you that I consider it a most invaluable 
medicine, and far superior to all other saline mixtures I have ever tried. I am never without a bottle of it in the 
house, as I find it possesses three most desirable qualities—namely, it is pleasant to the taste, promptly efficacious, 
and leaves no unpleasant after-effects. I do not wish my name to appear, but apart from the publication of that 
you are welcome to make use of this testimonial if it is of service—A DEVONSHIRE LADY.—Jan. 25, 1889.’ 





T.’ Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ens ag each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


ENO’s . VEGETABLE MOTO.’—To aid Nature without force or strain, use 

‘ ENO’ Ss ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ (a simple Vegetable Extract), occasionally a desirable adjunct 
to ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ They perform their work ‘silently as the twilight comes, when the day is done,’ 
and the patient is much astonished to find his bilious attack, &c., has completely fled before the simple and 


natural onslaught of the Moro. You cannot overstate their great value in keeping the Blood pure and 
preventing disease. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. Price 1s. 14d.; Post free, 18. 3d. 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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The Bell of St. Paul's, 


By WALTER BESANT. 


Part II. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE.’ 


HEN one is quite young, many opinions are strongly im- 
pressed upon the mind which have afterwards to be 
modified or abandoned. For instance, we used to be taught by 
certain allegorical pictures that at some definite moment—say 
when one had arrived at the great age of eighteen—a choice 
would be offered us—a choice for life—an alternative. It would 
be quite clear and plain : there would be no mistake at all about it : 
on the one hand a broad and flowery road presented to our con- 
sideration, down which thoughtless young people would be running 
hand in hand, laughing, singing, drinking champagne, and having 
the finest time possible, so that everyone would envy their 
happiness. .On the other hand a narrow and rocky path beset with 
thorns. But we knew very well which we should choose: for, 
look you! the benevolent angel who offered this choice would 
also show us the end of the flowery road which these cheerful 
young people could not see—otherwise they might have gone on 
dancing and singing where they were, but they would certainly 
have gone no further. For it ended in a flaming portal and on 
either side there was a dancing devil with a p‘tchfork, enjoying 
VOL. XIV, NO. LXXX. I 
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the pleasures of anticipation, grinning to think how these light- 
hearted young people would very soon begin to laugh on the 
other side of their mouths—the inside, I suppose. Also, over the 
- rocky path the angel would show that there were hovering other 
most lovely angels. We never had the least doubt which we 
should choose. In those days we also considered that the older 
one grew, the wiser we should be, the more virtuous, the stronger 
and clearer in vision, the better able to see the Kingdom of 
Heaven itself, and the open gates of the New Jerusalem. Now 
alas! these beliefs have undergone profound changes. As re- 
gards the young man’s choice, for instance, we have learned 
that it is offered him every day all through his life, though 
doubtless there are some days when the choice is of greater 
importance. 

A chance or choice was one day presented to Oliver Luttrell. 
Unfortunately it was not granted unto him to behold the dancing 
devils at the end of the road. Indeed, in making his choice, he really 
did not understand that he should meet this disagreeable pair at 
the close of his journey: he thought that this road, like the 
other, would lead him toa certain arm-chair much in the thoughts 
of ambitious youth—the Presidential Chair of the Royal Society. 
Everything now leads to a Chair. Fame, while she blows her 
trumpet, bears aloft a Chair instead of a Crown. It has got arms 
and a high back. Sometimes it isa Presidential Chair—that of 
the Royal Academy, Royal Society, Geographical or other learned 
Corporation: sometimes it is a Bishop’s Throne: sometimes it 
has a woolsack upon it: sometimes it is a Judge’s Chair of State. 
Sometimes it is nothing but a plain Windsor Chair—one remembers 
the sight of an empty arm-chair which once brought tears to the 
eyes of all who speak the English tongue. Never a laurel wreath 
any more. There is one advantage in the exchange: the laurel 
crown was sometimes spiky and too often a misfit. I say, then, 
that Oliver, when he made his choice, thought that he was in no 
way hindering or interfering with the career he had set before 
himself. As if the Chair of Honour was ever to be reached along 
the road where those foolish virgins dance ! 

The serpent tempted him. The serpent came in the shape of 
his brother, the man upon town, bookmaker, gamester, rook. 
‘ This gay and gallant brother, handsome, well groomed and 
dressed, with his pockets full of money, dragged him out of the 
quiet routine of his laborious days and took him into the Kingdom 
of Misrule. Most young men at six-and-twenty have seen 
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enough of this realm to know that it is not for them. In the 
case of Oliver, a youth spent in hard work and the nurture of 
ambitions: three or four years in the Laboratory of a quiet 
German University : little society with other young Englishmen : 
left him inexperienced in the ways of Queen Luxuria. He was. 
not a cynic, because to be a cynic one must affect experience if 
one hath it not. If he knew not the seamy side of that world, he 
knew not its attractions. 

Suddenly he was plunged into the very inner ring of this 
world, where everybody seemed brimfull of happiness, everybody 
seemed rich, nobody had apparently anything to do but to sing 
and dance and feast and laugh. 

Consider. This was a great change from the quiet life of the 
Laboratory. And in every man there is a sleeping devil. 

Consider again. His own people—his brother and sister— 
astonished and dazzled him. Julia—the divine Giulia—formerly 
Sal—who could approach her for beauty and for careless prodigal 
generosity? And his brother—formerly Pharaoh—once in rags— 
Oliver remembered of the former life nothing but the rags—there 
was no one, even among his own friends—to Oliver they appeared 
to be friends—who could compare with him for looks or for 
cleverness. He was a man of many accomplishments: he could 
play the fiddle or the banjo or the piano: he could sing—all in a 
swashbuckler, cavalry-camp sort of way: he could ride: he could 
tell stories: he could make up and act: he could also—but this 
Oliver learned afterwards—play every game of cards and perform 
all known tricks with these valuable and amusing toys. The know- 
ledge was extremely useful to him though he kept it a secret. 
This handsome roystering gallant was Oliver’s brother—wonderful 
to relate—his brother! And he had always expected to meet his 
brother—if ever he should, by misfortune, chance upon him—in 
rags. 

How had they arrived—this pair—at this present greatness ? 
In the world of the Show, Circus, and playing folk, such instances 
of rapid rise are not unknown. The clog dance on a carpet at a 
race-course: the song and hornpipe in a public-house: the daily 
practice of arts and accomplishments which delight the world and 
pull in the money : an engagement with a wandering circus: then 
one with a music hall: the discovery of unknown talent: the de- 
velopment of personal graces: careful teaching, quick learning— 
put all these together and you may understand how the pair of 
ragged Romany children managed to push ahead and presently 
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put on splendid raiment, and assumed some of the manners of the 
swell. 

This brother began to come often to the Laboratory. At first 
he looked about the place with curiosity. Then—finding that no 
money was to be made by electric apparatus—with contempt. 
Strange that one of his people should take up with a pursuit by 
which no money could be got! Why else should a gipsy ever 
learn anything ? 

‘Sonny,’ he said one day, after trying to understand what the 
scientific profession really meant—‘ why don’t you chuck it up ?’ 

‘Chuck it up? Why—what else could I do?’ 

‘ Something useful. Something that would bring in the chips.’ 

‘I shall get a better salary some time, I suppose.’ 

‘A hundred and fifty pounds a year! Three pound a week!’ 
Mr. Stanley made this calculation with infinite contempt. ‘To 
think of a likely chap like you content with a hundred and fifty! 
To be sure you can’t do anything ; but I’d teach you. Can’t you 
get something out of the old man?’ 

‘ No—he has nothing. He gave me all he had left in order 
that I might stay on in Germany.’ 

‘Three pound a week! Well, you’ve seen how we live—and 
you seem to like it.’ 

‘It is a kind of life,’ said Oliver calmly, ‘that I had never 
seen before. Of course I like it. But a man who has got work 
to do can’t sit up all night.’ 

His brother laughed. ‘Suppose that is his work,’ he said. 
‘ Well, three pound a week, my son, won’t run to it. Most of the 
young fellows you saw the other night chuck away that much and 
more every night of their lives. They have their fling—and a 
good fling too—and it’s well worth all the money. But, you see, 
my chap ’—he became here very didactic—‘ wherever the money is 
flung around—whether at a Fair, or a Horse Race, or the Stepha- 
notis Club—gentlemen like me are always standing about to pick 
it up. Ye—es: that’s my walk in life. I pick it up. Oh, there’s 
a hundred ways—all on the square—to look at. The best of all 
ways is a little game, just for two—piquet or écarté for choice— 
with me on one side of the table and a nice young gentleman 
with his pockets full on the other, and the champagne ready and 
’ within reach on the sideboard. No big jobs and I.0.U.’s for me: 
let me collar the ready cash, whether it’s five pounds or fifty, and 
be ready to give revenge for another evening. Then, my son, 
nothing nasty can be said. And no partners. Some of my pals 
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work in couples. They go backwards and forwards to America: 


they catch the Colonial Juggins and they work the railways. 
Everyone has got his own way, and that is mine. Well, you see, 
Oliver, since that’s your new name, the night’s my working time, 
and, if I went to bed at ten, it would be in bed at the work- 
house.’ 

Some men would feel ashamed should a brother openly avow that 
he consorted with young fellows having their fling solely in order 
towin their money. Oliver did not. Perhaps this laxity was due 
to hereditary lawlessness in his blood : perhaps to that remarkable 
education which left him free to create his own morality and to 
select his own religion: perhaps he knew already that his brother 
must be making the money which he so freely scattered in some 
such way as this. 

‘Well, sonny,’ the brother continued. ‘In a year or two the 
young swells are cleaned out. But there’s always a new lot 
coming along. My pals and me—we stay until the place gets 
too hot for us. You can come among us if you like. But you’ve 
got no money to lose; and so, my dear boy, if you come, you must 
learn how to pick it up.’ 

Oliver made no reply. His brother, he perceived, would not 
understand that it was the mirth and the music, the singing, the 
laughter, the carelessness that attracted him. It seems a poor 
kind of temptation for a young man of study and science; yet, if 
you drop your heok into the sea with such a bait, you are pretty 
sure to catch your young man, whatever be his profession. 

‘ Oliver,’ Pharaoh went on, changing the subject, ‘that was a 
queer story you told me the other night about all that money— 
you know.’ 

‘Yes. It is a queer story,’ Oliver replied, with a little effort. 

‘ And the girl who ought to have it all P 

‘No—it is her father who ought to have it. The girl’s got 
nothing to do with it.’ 

‘How long is it since you found out ?’ 

‘Only a fortnight or so. I found an old letter in a desk and 
I read it.’ 

‘ Ye—es, and you’ve been thinking about it ever since.’ 

‘ Naturally.’ 

‘As you say. The heir is the dead man’s nephew, and you 
say that he won’t claim it.’ 

‘He won’t claim it. He only heard the other day that his 
uncle was dead—heard it accidentally: he never hears anything 
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and he knows nothing. When I told him there was no Will and 
that it was all his—all his—all that great property his—well: he 
said he would never claim it. Says there is a curse upon it. A 
curse! If I had it I would soon show what I thought of the curse.’ 
‘What would you do with all that money if you had it?’ asked 
his brother softly. 

‘I would build a Laboratary for myself. I would deat: you 
don’t understand—— 

‘No fun? No little suppers?’ 

Oliver laughed. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I would take my share of 
amusement too. But my work should come first.’ 

‘He won't claim it! Lord! Inever knew people could be 
built that way. And he’s got a daughter. Now: if he were to get 
that money and then become a Percher, it would all go to that girl ?’ 
‘I suppose so.’ 

‘Then it’s hers by right, isn’t it?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘Yes. I’ve been thinking over that story more than a bit, 
and over the way you thought of. There’s something in it.’ 

‘What way ?’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Oliver, because, though you may have been a 
bit on, you were not so far gone as to forget.’ 

‘What I said the other night,’ Oliver replied quickly, ‘ was a 
mere fancy. It meant nothing.’ 

‘A mere fancy, was it, though? Well, my boy, it was a very 
artful fancy.’ 

‘I said, if such and such a thing were to happen.’ 

‘How the devil is it to happen if someone don’t make it 
happen?’ 

Oliver was silent. 

‘Now, look here, sonny. The money ought to be kept in the 
family, where it belongs, oughtn’t it? That’s justice. If the 
Queen rakes it in—that’s injustice. Is one man’s stubborn folly 
to keep that money out of the family? Certainly not, if we can 
prevent it. How can we prevent it? Very easily, says you. 
Only—one good turn deserves another. If the girl gets the 
money, she must take you with it. That’s fair, isn’t it?’ 

Oliver said nothing. 

“I’ve said this to myself over and over again.’ 

‘You don’t understand the thing at all,’ Oliver burst out. 
‘I’m sorry I ever mentioned it to you. Do you think the girl is 
the sort—the sort that you know—to whom one could even hint 
at such a bargain ?’ 
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‘One woman, I take it, is like another. And I never met the 
woman yet who was above thinking of money. Or the man either,’ 
he added, with impartiality. 

Oliver said nothing. 

‘ Well then, supposing that little idea of yours could be carried 
out-——’ 

‘I will not touch it. I will have nothing to do with it.’ 

‘by somebody else. I suppose if you were married to the 
girl you could prevent her from imitating her fool of a father. 
Suppose you begin by getting engaged to her : 

‘I have thought of it,’ Oliver replied gently. ‘In fact, I have 
made a beginning.’ 

‘Without an engagement or a marriage, it would be no use 
thinking of it.’ 

‘It is no use, I tell you. I can’t think of it.’ 

‘Well then, someone else must. Look here, Oliver, this is 
too good a thing to be let go. I’m going to make you rich. Can 
you, to begin with, get engaged to this girl ?’ 

Oliver considered for a few minutes. While he sat considering, 
his face changed. It hecame once more, as it had been in the 
old days when he was a half-starved child, a face as of a skull 
with a tight skin over it, crowned with a thick black mat of hair. 

‘Yes,’ he said sullenly, ‘she shall be engaged to me, whether 
she likes it or not.’ 

‘When she is, let me know.’ Mr. Stanley rose as if to go. 
‘Time enough then.’ 

‘What do you mean to do?’ Oliver asked with alarm. 

‘ My boy, you shan’t be put to the least trouble, or danger, or 
difficulty in this matter. I know a poor devil—a lawyer he was 
once, but he came to grief over the money—couldn’t count it, I 
suppose—who’'ll do the whole job. He’s paralysed now: lives by 
writing whatever he’s told to write. You want a certain docu- 
ment. Give him the names and the signatures, the dates and all 
about it, and that document, whatever itis, will be ready to time.’ 

‘He knows your name, I suppose ?’ 

‘If you suppose that, you suppose I am a fool. No, my son: 
he does not know my name. And if he did, nobody knows that 
I’m your brother. And as for you, he’s never seen you, nor 
heard of you, and you won’t come into the business at all till 
the end.’ 

‘And when we've got the document, what then ?’ 


‘We'll think of that afterwards. Can you get the signa- 
tures ?’ 
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Oliver opened a drawer and drew out a paper. 

‘Here is an old deed. I picked it up in Joe Mayes’s office 
the other day. It contains the signature of Samuel Norbery. 
The other signatures are his witnesses—Joseph Mayes and an old 
clerk who is dead.’ 

‘Oh! Who is Joseph Mayes?’ 

‘ He was Mr. Norbery’s clerk, and now calls himself his suc- 
cessor. He’s got some of the papers of the old business.’ 

‘Oh! He’s got the papers. I suppose he might have been 
one of the witnesses if a will had been made.’ 

‘Very likely. Most likely.’ 

‘Do you know him ?’ 

* Yes—very well. I have always known him.’ 

‘Humph! If such a will were found among the papers, what 
would he be likely to do, now?’ 

‘He would certainly try to make terms with the parties 
concerned before he showed the document.’ 

‘Good man! Well now—supposing—listen to me—sup- 
posing his name—the name of Joseph Mayes—should happen to 
be on the paper as one of the witnesses, and suppose he was 
himself to find the thing among the papers —eh ?—without 
expecting or suspecting—eh ?—what then ?’ 

*I don’t understand.’ 

‘Think a bit. First, he finds—suppose—a will. This startles 
him more than a hit. Then he finds his own name as a witness. 
This is another startler. He knows, very well, that he never 
signed that name. Therefore, not being quite a fool, he perceives 
that the thing isa plant. Very good. He puts it aside—mind, 
he don’t destroy it—and he thinks it over. The more he thinks 
it over, the more he begins to remember when and where he 
signed that will. And mind—he’s got to produce it—nobody 
else—and, if necessary, he’s got to swear to it. Nobody else has 
got anything to do with it. If there’s a row they go for him, not 
for youand me. Do you catch on? It’s this way. If he pro- 
duces the will—he will get from somebody concerned, after the 
money is secured—a big lump. If he don’t he will get nothing. 
He knows he didn’t write the will—he may suspect what he 
pleases. Let him suspect. And it’s all to his advantage that 


. there shall never be any proof. Now, young man, do you begin 


to tumble ?’ 


Oliver sat down and gasped. The audacity of the proposal 
filled him with amazement. If the thing could be really done, 
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without any assistance at all from himself! and if the thing, 
should it fail, be made to appear the work of another man! 

‘I will take this paper,’ said Pharaoh, putting it into his 
pocket. ‘Now give me the full names. Oh! they are in the 
deed. But—lI say—what about the second witness ?’ 

‘Take the man in that paper. It was old Backler’s clerk— 
and he’s dead.’ 

‘ Well—and the date ?’ 

‘ Make it seven or eight years ago—any day.’ 

‘Good. But suppose we were to fix a day when he could be 
proved to have been out of town ?’ 

‘Old Norbery never went out of town.’ 

‘ Better and better.’ 

‘I have learned,’ said Oliver, trying not to look guilty, ‘that a 
will is nearly always kept by the solicitor who drawsit. Generally 
he keeps the letter of instruction if there is any, and the first 
draft as well. Let us have all those. Here is a letter of Mr. 
Norbery’s, to show the handwriting—and here is a paper drawn in 
the handwriting of Mr. Backler his lawyer. You see, it is 
written on large thin blue paper.’ 

‘ Oliver,’ said his brother with eyes of admiration, ‘ you’ve got 
ahead. You will be a credit to ycur family yet, though you were 
bought for a fi-pun note.’ 

He took these papers too, and placed them in his pocket. 

‘There’s one thing more,’ said Oliver. ‘The old man had 
robbed his brother-in-law and therefore he hated his nephew. 
Better let that be expressed in the will.’ 

‘ How about a condition—the money to go to the girl when 
she marries Oliver Luttrell—eh ?’ 

‘ No—no—not that. Say—when she changes her name—on 
the day of her marriage—when she ceases to be Althea Indagine.’ 

‘Yes. I see. That is better.’ Mr. Stanley made a note to 
this effect. ‘That shows a good strong healthy family animosity. 
When she ceases to be an Indagine. We'll adda little clause about 
you, I think. Sammy,’ he added with great feeling: ‘I really feel 
proud of you. You call this just a mere fancy, do you ?—with 
everything cut and dried ready to hand. Just a mere fancy, was 
it? Well, you shall give that dear girl her money: you shall pay 
the man—what’s his name ?—Mayes—a thousand pounds—five 
thousand pounds. How muchis it ? Halfamillion? We'll make 
the milestones fly. Not a word more till you are engaged. Come 
to Julia’s to-morrow evening. There will be one or two people 
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and a little Nap, or something lively, afterwards. Ill lend you 
some money. Until this comes off—I’ll keep you rolling in money. 
But, sonny, for Lord’s sake don’t play with the sportsmen of the 
Stephanotis Club.’ 





CHAPTER X. 
THE ‘SATURDAY REVIEW.’ 


THEY were talking of the Poet. 

‘ Above everything,’ said his daughter, ‘I wish that he could 
go back to the world of letters and rejoin his old companions.’ 

‘ After all these years most of them must be dead and gone,’ 
Laurence replied. ‘I have been into Fleet Street and searched 
the old haunts.. No poets I am told meet now at the Rainbow, 
except accidentally.’ 

‘You have given him new life, Mr. Waller. If only you could 
take him back again to the old ways. I dream of his taking up 
again, even after all these years, the active life which he gave up 
thirty years ago.’ 

Laurence reflected. 

‘ As for the world of letters,’ he said, ‘I know nobody in it. 
Your father is the only poet I have ever seen. But I might make 
him willing to find his own way back. May I try—if only for the 
sake of pleasing you ?’ 

His voice dropped a little: a girl with the least grain of 
coquetry would have observed a softening of his eyes. But Althea 
thought not of those things. She was thinking of her father. 
Better would it have been had she shown some little—any little— 
sense of what might be in the young man’s heart. Better had he 
forced her, then and there, to understand. But he was in the 
Paradise where in a purple mist everything that one desires seems 
about to happen of its own accord. In such a Paradise one never 
desires to hurry things. Why shake the tree when the fruit is 
about to fall? Happy land! Happy those who live in it, though 
they presently, it must be confessed, get fat and lazy. 

He set himself to the task, however—and he succeeded. It 
‘ was by an artful deception that the moralist cannot but deplore. 
You shall hear what it was. Now an artful deception of the 
more elaborate kind takes a little time to arrange. Duplicity is 
troublesome. Treachery requires stage management. 
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When his scheme was perfected he repaired to the house in 
New Thames Street, a paper carelessly rolled up in his hand—it 
was in the morning—and he boldly knocked at the door of the 
poet’s study. Nothing less than the poet’s study, if you please. 
He knew not, altogether, his own temerity.. Yet no one, not 
even Althea, had ever before ventured to disturb the sacred 
seclusion of this spot in the morning, Why, it is in the morning 
that the Darling of the Muses gets his finest ideas. The children 
of Vicesimus did not more religiously respect the sanctity of 
the Academy. Yet this young man boldly, fearlessly, knocked 
at the door with less hesitation than if it had been a lawyer's 
office. 

The room into which he entered was lined with books all 
round the walls from floor to ceiling: there was not a single new 
book on the shelves, not one whose freshness of binding pro- 
claimed it to be less than thirty years old. The Poet was 
discovered standing at his shelves taking down one book after 
another in the idle manner of one who loves books so well as to 
love handling them. He was, in fact, ‘looking up a point.’ 
Many idle men are perpetually employed in looking up a point. 
With his fine, delicate features, his long white hair, his tall 
figure, he looked every inch a poet. He was clad in a dressing- 
gown made of some shawl-like stuff frayed at the wrists and ragged 
at the skirts. Thirty or forty years ago all poets, authors, actors, 
musicians, dramatists and painters, Bohemians and bachelors, 
wore such a dressing-gown in the morning—as well be out of life 
as out of fashion. The dressing-gown was in fact as much a part 
of the literary profession in those days as the stout-and-oyster 
supper after the play and the half-a-dozen goes of brandy or whisky 
punch after the oysters. The garment was tied about his waist by 
a thick crimson rope with tassels, once very splendid though 
now faded; and what with the books, the dressing-gown, the 
crimson rope, the white beard, and the flowing locks, the Poet 
looked and felt extremely professional and business-like. 

He looked up and smiled a weleome—actually he welcomed a 
visitor who dared to disturb his mornings. He who had received 
no visitors for so many years ! 

‘You, my young friend? Come in—come in. You wished 
perhaps to see my den—the poet’s workshop. Ha! ha! A poor 
place—a poor place—but look around you!’ He himself looked 
round with a little anxiety as to the properties. It is not on the 
stage alone that we are anxious about the properties. He was 
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reassured. The table was strewn with papers, and these—as they 
should be—were covered with verses ; an open drawer showed a 
pile of MSS.; a pen lay upon the papers; three or four note- 
books lay open; the chair looked as if it had been just pushed 
back; by the empty fireplace was a long, low leather chair, on the 
seat of which lay an open book; on a smaller table at the window 
was a row of books, some open, some waiting, all tossed in an 
admirable confusion ; on the mantel-shelf hung pencil sketches, 
framed, of literary men, famous the generation agone, the memory 
of whom is now somewhat faded. Mr. Indagine felt on the 
whole satisfied with the look of his study: it had a certain 


learned disorder as of the Scholar and the Poet; it showed a- 


wealth of books; it looked like work. One thing alone was 
wanting. There were no proofs. This defect went to his heart 
like a knife. It seemed to spoil all. There should have been a 
pile of proofs—printer’s proofs. But—he took courage again— 
would this omission be perceived by the young gentleman from 
far Australia ? 

‘You may retire from society, Mr. Indagine,’ said his admirer, 
* but you cannot, I observe, retire from work.’ 

‘One must work or die. Not to work would be high treason 
to the Muse. The gift of expression is conferred, I take it, Sir, 
on the express condition of work.’ 

‘You must have done a great deal since you came here.’ 

The Poet sat down in his arm-chair, crossing his legs and rest- 
ing his fingers one upon the other. It is an admirable attitude 
for one who speaks words of weight. 

‘I have worked—sometimes successfully—sometimes, as is the 
case with all who work on Art of any kind, with less success, 
The results of thirty years are in this room.’ 

‘Then we may expect another volume—many other volumes?’ 

‘Young gentleman, I said, work: I did not say, publication.’ 

‘ Surely—with submission—one includes the other.’ 

‘My dear young friend,’ Mr. Indagine rose solemnly, ‘I will 
confide to you that I have had, not ambitions—at my age ambi- 
tions are dead—but a Design, a Purpose. I have proposed to 
myself a posthumous pleasure: I have resolved upon leaving 
behind me, at my death, my works ready for publication.’ 

‘Oh! at your death! Nay, Mr. Indagine-——’ 

‘Would you have me give them—my enemies—another oppor- 
tunity for showing their malice and malignity ? No, Sir, no.’ 

‘But—thirty years—your enemies are dead by this time. Or 
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they are now powerless. What were you saying the other night ? 
We were talking of popularity and we argued back from Australia 
to the Mother Country. Think: you took the line that if a man 
was popular in the colonies he must first have been popular at 
home, you remember? The inference, Mr. Indagine, though you 
made no personal application, was obvious, permit me to say, to 
every one present.’ 

The Poet sat down again and murmured softly, as these 
grateful words of flattery dropped upon his ear. The young man 
looked so earnest, so deferent, and with eyes of such admiration, 
that he could not choose but to murmur and purr. 

‘ Only one inference is possible,’ Laurence repeated. 

The Poet laid his head upon his hand. ‘ You wish me——’ 
he began. 

‘I wish you to come out of this retreat, where you have shut 
yourself up too long and to return to the world with the harvest 
—the sheaves, the golden grain—of your long seclusion.’ 

‘To return? No, no—it is too late.’ 

‘ As for your old friends,’ Laurence continued, ‘ they are gone. 
Most of them are dead, and the world has, I assure you, long 
since forgotten the savage attack made upon your name and fame.’ 

‘How? If my verses have become popular, how can the 
world have forgotten the history of the poet ?’ 

‘There are some poets, perhaps, into whose private life the 
world seldom inquires. It learns that they lead a retired life. 
No one, for example, has ever written a life of Tennyson—or of 
Longfellow.’ 

‘It would be, I confess, a triumph to appear in the world once 
mcre.’ 

‘Surely. Though the old circles of which you have told me 
are long since broken up. By the way,’ Laurence blushed and 
hesitated, ‘there is a curious illustration of that inference—I said 
it was an obvious inference—which I have just seen in a paper.’ 
He unfolded and straightened the paper in his hand. ‘It is the 
Saturday Review.’ He laid it on the table and turned over the 
pages. ‘ You know the Saturday Review ?’ 

‘I remember it. Yes, yes—it was started by some men in 
our set. There was a clever man named—lI forget his name— 
who became Editor. The Saturday Review—does it exist still ? 
It began cleverly.’ : 

‘Why, here it is! I should rather think it did exist! There 
is an article about you in it,’ 
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‘An arlicle? An article about me?’ The Poet started to his 
feet. ‘ About me?’ 

‘There may have been a thousand about you while you have 
been hiding away. However, here is one.’ 

‘ Give it to me—give it to me.’ 

The article was one of those in small type which are found in 
the middle of the Journal. It was on the single sheet of four 
pages which is sometimes found in the very middle of the paper. 

‘It is called,’ said Laurence, as Mr. Indagine eagerly turned 
over the pages, ‘ The Poet of a Single Volume.’ 

Mr. Indagine read it aloud. As he read, his voice faltered, 

his cheek flushed, and his eyes glowed. 
_ . The writer of the article began by asking who was Clement 
Indagine, and what had become of him. He likened him unto a 
certain Waring commemorated by another poet. He asked why, 
after one effort, one single volume of verse, which contained 
promise if not actual finished work, of a higher order than had 
ever been given to the world since the appearance of Keats’s 
Poems, the writer had suddenly disappeared. This opening 
sentence it was which made the voice of the reader to shake. 

The article occupied a column and a half in length, and pro- 
ceeded to quote from the poems and to comment upon them, but 
as in the capacity of humble admirer rather than hard and cold 
critic. The readers of the Saturday Review must have marvelled 
greatly at the attitude of this writer, because, to one who read 
the extracted gems, they did not seem so very wonderful after all. 
They might even be called commonplace. Now, it is not the 
wont of this Journal to bestow unstinted praise upon mediocre 
poets and commonplace writers. Perhaps, however, there were 
finer passages lying unquoted in the volume. The praise might 
have seemed to the habitual reader overdone, even on the sup- 
position of the hidden gems, and one who read the paper regu- 
larly would perhaps have observed a je-ne-sais-quoi in the style 
not altogether in harmony with the rest of the paper. But Mr. 
Indagine had not seen the Saturday Review for thirty years, and 
the article was praise of his own work. Therefore he saw nothing 
strange, forced, or dissonant. j 

In conclusion the writer said :— 





We have quoted enough from the remarkable volume before us to 
prove that this unknown author was as a Poet a whole head and shoulders: 
above any of his time, except Tennyson and Browning. In the sweet- 
ness and flow of his metres he anticipates Swinburne : -in quiet pathos 
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he surpasses Longfellow : in simple unstudied grace he is equal to Austin 
Dobson : in the dexterity and ease of his verse he resembles Edmund 
Gosse. The widespread favour with which he is now regarded : the 
natural manner in which his lines spring to the memory of writer and 
speaker, and are daily quoted, and have become household words: show 
that the world at large is, like ourselves, anxious to know what, who, 
and whence is this Clement Indagine. If it was an adopted name, what 
was his real name? If he be one of those to whom the Gods have 
shown their love in the manner customary to the Olympians, where did 
he live and when did he die? If he is still living, why has he written 
no more? Why was he received at first with indifference, or contempt, 
or worse? By what strange fate has this writer been passed over and 
neglected by his own generation only to spring into new and vigorous 
life in that which follows? This is a unique literary phenomenon : and 
it should be taken to heart by the most unsuccessful. Nay: we believe 
that the story of Clement Indagine and his posthumous fame—if indeed 
it be posthumous—will hereafter become as much a commonplace of 
consolation for the failures in Pcetry as the history of the rejection of 
Vanity Fair has been to the novelist who hawks his bolster of MSS. 
from publisher to publisher. But let someone—someone—tell us— 
who—who was Clement Indagine ? 


The Poet read the last lines in an agitated voice. The tears 
stood in his eyes: his lips trembled : his cheek was flushed. Then 
he folded the paper and tried to appear calm and critical. 

‘ This,’ he said, ‘ is—ahem !—unexpected—I confess, and grati- 
fying—most gratifying. I admit, young gentleman, that it is most 
gratifying. After so many years to find oneself the subject of such 
criticism—so appreciative and so generous—is indeed a pheno- 
menon in the History of Letters. It is very gratifying. The 
language of the writer, I think, is calm, critical—even cold in 
parts.’ Oh, Poet! ‘But it is sympathetic throughout. Per- 
haps a more typical selection of pieces might have been made 
for quotation, but the writer speaks from a full heart ; his mind is 
fully charged with the verses—he is saturated with his author. 
That is as it should be. Young gentleman, you are singularly 
fortunate. You are a stranger from far Australia—from the An- 
tipodes—yet you—and none but you-—bring me the news that I 
am read and loved out there—out there—and therefore, by in- 
ference—yes, yes, by inference—at home. And then you—none 
but you—bring me convincing proof—clear and tangible proof— 
that I am a name and a power among my own people.’ 

His voice broke. He sat down and was silent for a space. His 
eyes were humid. 
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Laurence, who had smiled while he spoke of the coldness of the 
writer, now watched him with anxious look. Had he gone too 
far ? 

‘ My ambition,’ said the Poet, ‘ has been achieved. After long 
years it has been achieved. Now let me depart in peace, since life 
has no more to give me. I say, young gentleman,’ he rose with 
unsteady legs, ‘let me—let me ' 

Laurence caught him in his arms as he fell forward, fainting. 
The crown of laurel—late plucked, late wreathed—was too much 
for him. 

Ten minutes later he had recovered and was sitting up, the 
Saturday Review still in his hands. 

‘But for you, Mr. Waller,’ he said, ‘ but for you I should never 
have seen this. I cannot, indeed, thank you too much. No, I 
cannot, I cannot. The sight of this article has brought me such 
a moment of happiness as I never expected to feel. Will you 
leave me now? I must think—I must think. No, without you 
I should never have heard of my own fame. Althea sees no 
papers. My brother-in-law reads nothing— Oliver tells us 
nothing. The Cottle girls, poor children! hardly know the mean- 
ing of literature. Leave me now.’ 

‘One moment, Mr. Indagine.’ Laurence took the paper out 
of the poet’s hands, and opening a penknife, he cut out the 
article. ‘ You don’t want the whole paper, do you? I will take 
that away. Remember, Sir, we must have more work from you.’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ the Master laughed: the Master threw back his 
head and laughed: ‘more work! Yes. You shall have it. More 
work! It lies ready for you in the drawer.’ 

‘And you must return to society. Promise me that you will 
come out of your seclusion and return to the world.’ 

‘Yes, yes—return. That is, I will—I will think of it.’ He 
did not laugh at the thought of returning to the world. Laurence 
remembered the words of his daughter: ‘ The world has become 
dreadful to him.’ 

‘You will come back to a sympathetic world. Your old world 
of wits is broken up. You will appear in a different world alto- 
gether. I am truly fortunate in having been the means of 
bringing these things to your knowledge.’ 

’ © Young gentleman,’ the Poet seized his hand, ‘I am grateful 
to you. If you knew—if you could ever guess the half—of what 
I have suffered from the neglect—the unmerited neglect—of the 
world—you would realise something of what I feel, Yes—yes— 
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there must be a change. But go—go now—and let me see you 
later on. I must be alone—to think—to feel—to understand 
what has befallen me.’ 

All this happened in the morning. 

In the evening Laurence, who had been dining in the West, 
returned about ten. 

He looked in, as was his wont. There were signs of excite- 
ment and agitation. 

‘Oh! Mr. Waller,’ cried Cassie, ‘ only to think! Mr. Indagine 
is a great man at last! We are so proud. Althea has brought 
us the article—such a beautiful article! We read it all through. 
We sent Sempronius to buy a copy of the paper—here it is—but 
we can’t find the article in it.’ 

‘No? Then it must have been in anothernumber. Of course. 
Perhaps in next week’s. Never mind. It is a grand thing for 
Mr. Indagine, is it not ?—to find that he has become so famous.’ 

‘Felix says that none of the fellows at the Poly ever heard 
of Mr. Indagine’s poetry,’ said Sempronius from his retreat. 

‘At the Poly!’ Cassie repeated scornfully. ‘What do they 
think of at the Poly but gymnastics and lectures and things? You 
don’t go to the Poly for poetry. I have never seen Althea look so 
happy, Mr. Waller. You have made her as happy as her father.’ 

‘The Bank is honoured,’ said Mr. Cottle, ‘by this public 
recognition. Shakespeare, Marlowe, Massinger, Fletcher, Vicesi- 
mus Cottle, Clement Indagine! A goodly succession indeed! 
My father would have been gratified by this public recognition,’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE DOCTOR'S HAPPINESS. 


I po not suppose that anybody ever woke up on a fine summer 
morning with a greater sense of satisfaction, a warmer approval 
of conscience, or a more balmy confidence that things were going 
to happen exactly as they were wanted than Laurence after this 
cold-blooded deception of the aged bard. He would have danced 
and performed capers and pirouettes had he known how: he 
would have sung songs of joy and gladness had he known any, 
but no such songs are manufactured in these days: he would 
willingly have dressed himself in purple silk and gone upon Bank 
Side with a crown of roses on his head and a gold cup, or a lute, 


or some such trifle, in his hand in order to show his gladness 
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after the manner of the ancients. But young men now do never 
display these outward signs of joy. Alas! His joy was to be 
turned into sorrow and his laughter into mourning. 

The reason of the joy was nothing more than his success by 
means of craft and subtlety. Reason and argument would have 
failed with the divine poet. Flattery succeeded. This, indeed, 
is the only form of deception which never fails. When the fox 
in the fable—the only fable which is always true at all ages and 
at all times—got that cheese from the crow and was taking it 
home with a smile of satisfaction, he was met by a monkey who 
assured him, with many bows and smiles, that of all the 
creatures of the field, none was so truly virtuous, so disinterested, 
as the Herr Reineke. He was wool all through, said the monkey. 
He was the only perfectly white creature. He was straight. 
Benevolence and integrity shone in his eyes. He then entreated 
the fox, whom he addressed indifferently as Your Grace, or Your 
Lordship, or Right Reverend Sir, to give him, the worst of 
sinners, some short discourse upon religion. He himself would 
hold the cheese during the sermon. A moment later, he admin- 
istered the moral from a lofty branch. 


Apprenez que tout flatteur 
Vit aux dépens de celui qui l’écoute. 


The rest of the story and how the monkey fell a victim to the 
wolf and the wolf to the pig, who ate up the cheese while the 
weasel was making up a story, may be read in Phedrus. 

Flattery had succeeded. Althea, ignorant of the means, was 
pleased. Why, the poet swallowed it all, even the grossest bits, 
with greediness, and when it was finished, only longed for more. 
Now, he would come out of his retirement—for which he was 
already prepared by the delusion of wide-spread fame—and go 
back to the world, whatever that might mean. If he would only 
do that, only take Althea away with him, what mattered any 
amount of delusion? Let him even tempt once more the malignity 
of his enemies. During his thirty years of sulks—what a splendid 
spell of that enjoyable mood!—he must have made many thou- 
sand lovely lines. But Althea would also go into the world when 
her father returned to it. 

Althea was pleased. Some day he might have to confess to 
her the deception he had practised. If—when—no—if—a certain 
termination of his visit should really happen, hé would have to 
make a clean breast. But not to the poet. He who had deceived 
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himself at the outset might harmlessly continue in an illusion 
so pleasing and so healthful to the soul. Never was man made 
more happy by a device so simple. This young man felt no real 
remorse for his deception, but he was certainly uneasy as to the 
way in which Althea might take it. 

How Althea would take it. He stood at his window and looked 
across the river. Bank Side was very noisy and busy: hundreds 
of men ran up and down the planks with baskets on their backs: 
there must have been an immense order from someone for 
broken glass: scrap iron was certainly in great demand somewhere. 
But this young man saw and heard nothing. Like Althea, he was 
fallen into a dream: he saw, somewhere in a bower of bliss, a 
young man and a maiden: the young man wooed the maiden and 
she gave him her lips to kiss. 

Presently he awoke from this blissful vision and finished his 
dressing. Then he went down stairs. .No one was in the house 
except Sempronius, whose holidays had just begun. Some boys 
go to Broadstairs or Brighton or Walton-on-the-Naze for their 
holidays: Sempronius went into his corner beside the window. 
But he enjoyed his holidays quite as much as any other boy, 
because he read all day long—not books from his grandfather’s 
library—but borrowed books—Scott—Fielding—Defoe—Smollett 
—Dickens—everybody. Cassie had gone to her photographer’s 
studio; Flavia to St. Martin’s; Lucius to his perch on the Higher 
Branch; Cornelia to her seat in the porch beside the Body. 
Breakfast was laid for him—and Sempronius was in his place, 
nose in book. 

‘Well, boy,’ said Laurence, ‘How are your sisters this 
morning ?’ 

‘ Cassie cried all night,’ said the boy, without taking his eyes 
off his book. ‘I heard her through the partition.’ 

‘Why did Cassie cry?’ 

‘Oh!’ The boy shook his head impatiently—what were 
Cassie’s woes to a boy in the middle of King Solomon’s Mines? 
‘She cried because she’s quarrelled with Oliver.’ 

‘You think that?’ 

‘I know it’s that. Flavia knows it too.’ 

‘You have reason for believing ?’ 

‘Oh bother, said the boy. ‘ I’ve seen him kissing her a dozen 
times.’ 

‘This fact, my young friend,’ said Laurence, pouring out his 
tea, ‘taken singly, might seem to favour your hypothesis. The 
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danger, however, of a general conclusion from one or two isolated 
facts ’"—but the boy shook his shoulders and put his fingers to his 
ears. 

The rude awakening took place after breakfast when Laurence 
retired to the Bank for his morning tobacco. There are always a 
few of the unemployed lounging about here in the morning ex- 
changing ideas. The young swell who had nothing to do was 
popular among them because he readily conversed with them, 
made everybody free of his pouch and proved himself a ready 
lender of those small sums which it would be an excess of duty 
to remember or return. 

The Doctor it was who rudely awakened him. He came 
marching briskly along Bank Side on his morning round, and 
seeing Laurence, stopped to greet him cheerily. The Doctor was 
always acheerful man: all doctorsin general practice are cheerful : 
in fact, cheerfulness is the first subject in which a medical student 
has to satisfy his examiners. Only a specialist is allowed to be 
sometimes grumpy. 

_ €Why,’ he said, ‘ you are the very man I was thinking of at 
the moment.’ 

‘I am glad to have been in your thoughts.’ 

‘This very morning after breakfast I went to my brother-in- 
law’s study—a thing I haven’t done for years. “Clement,” I 
said, “I should like to carry the good news to that new friend of 
ours who has brought us so much happiness.”’ 

‘Good news?’ Laurence was thinking of the article and its 
effect. ‘I took him the paper myself, yesterday morning.’ 

‘You did. Nothing ever. made him so happy. But it is 
even better news than that. In the evening—in the evening ’— 
the Doctor’s voice broke a little. He sat down on the bench and 
cleared his throat. ‘Twenty years ago ’—he started his inform- 
ation with a new paragraph, as people will when they are much 
moved—‘I began a most interesting experiment. You know 
something of it, already. I wanted, first of all, to isolate a boy 
from the more mischievous influences of the age. I wanted him 
to grow up free from prejudices, so as to look at truth with clear 
and steady eyes. I proposed that he should learn, for himself, 
what we vainly try to teach—how to elevate his soul. I thought 
. that a boy taught to search for truth in all her forms would the 
soonest arrive at the one doctrine which can ever advance the 
world-—I mean the sacrifice of self.’ 

Laurence thought of the doctrine at which the seeker after 
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Truth had really arrivel1—the exaltation and worship of self; 
could the Doctor then be quite ignorant of his pupil's views ? 

‘ Well—my son—I have always called him my son—grew up 
and has become what you know and have seen. Am I right to 
be proud of such a son ?’ 

* As a man of science,’ said Laurence, gravely. 

‘To keep him long enough in Germany to finish his studies 
ran away with all the little money I had left—not that I grndge 
it. Never was money better spent. But it is the fact. My 
brother-in-law, as you may suppose, is not rich. In fact his only 
property consists of three or four houses bequeathed him by a 
cousin, and we are not able to do more than live with strict 
economy. Do I weary you with these details ?’ 

‘No, no, not in the least, I assure you,’ said Laurence, won- 
dering what this might mean. ‘ Pray go on.’ 

‘You have taken so kindly an interest in Clement: we all like 
you so much. Well, I will go on. We are getting old, he and 
I—and there is Althea. There is Althea.’ 

If the Doctor had not been gazing into the middle of a half 
laden barge he might have seen the young man’s cheeks flush 
suddenly—and it might have caused even the least suspicious 
man in the world to have suspicions. 

‘There is Althea,’ Laurence repeated, with an effort. 

‘We think of her and of her future and we tremble. For, 
when we are gone what will become of her? We have lived 
altogether apart from the world—foolishly, I now think—but at 
first I had my work and Clement had what he thought sufficient 
reasons: therefore, the girl has no friends :_and she will have very 
little money. What is to become of her? She is ignorant of 
the world and innocent. She might fall a prey to any designing 
person. Good Heavens! What will become of her? The ques- 
tion has been before us lately a great deal, and I confess that it 
makes me very uneasy. After sixty anything may happen to a 
man. What is to become of Althea when we are gone ?’ 

* Doctor,’ cried Laurence, eagerly, ‘ let me——’ 

‘One moment, my dear young friend—one moment. Last 
night, after Althea had gone to bed, Oliver, who was with us, 
opened his mind.’ 

‘Oliver? Oliver?’ If his cheek had been crimson before, it 
now became white. ‘Oliver opened his mind ?’ 

‘ Oliver told us that he has long loved Althea—and asked our 
permission to address her. That is my news. That is why I am 
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so rejoiced. Oliver and Althea—my adopted son and my sister’s 
daughter. They have been brought up together. They know 
each other entirely. We can trust her happiness to Oliver with 
such confidence as we should feel in no one else. Her happiness 
must be considered first. As for other things, there is a great 
future before him: she will be proud of her husband. That is a 
great point.’ 

‘Has Althea—has Miss Indagine—consented ?’ 

‘Oliver will speak to her this evening. We agreed that 
nothing should be said to her by ourselves, and we would not 
endeavour to influence her. She will not know our own hopes: 
Oliver has promised not to put this view of the matter before 
her. It is left entirely to her heart.’ 

‘To her heart,’ Laurence repeated, his own a little lifted by 
the assurance. 

‘As for Oliver, he will have a wife who is one of a million. 
That he knows very well. I have for some time hoped that the 
influence of love would be brought to bear upon his character. 
There is a point in the history of every man when love is needed 
for the full development of his character. He may pass through 
it without getting love, and without permanent loss, but for most 
men it is needed. I think that Oliver has reached this point. 
Love will reveal to him many aspects of humanity of which he is 
as yet ignorant.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Laurence shortly. ‘Has Oliver spoken to you 
about the—the progress he has made towards your doctrines ?’ 

‘No: he is feeling his way. He is working, searching, and 
meditating. He leads the simple life which befits the true 
scientific spirit, I ari content, so far.’ 

‘The business will be settled, you say, this evening.’ 

‘Yes. Come in at half-past nine. Come in and rejoice with 
us. You have brought so much light and happiness to the house 
that we should like you to be present at our new rejoicing. I 
haven’t bored you with all this gossip, have I? You look worried. 
I ought to have noticed that before.’ 

‘No—no. You have interested me ’—he tried to smile— 
‘much more than you can guess, I will be with you this 
evening.’ 

The Doctor nodded and laughed and strode away to see his 
patients. 

This was the rude awakening. This was how things were 
going to happen just as he desired. This was the end of the little 
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story which he had resolved to watch. Now, indeed, he might 
pack up his things and go home. 
But the story was not yet finished. 





CHAPTER XII. 
ALTHEA’S ENGAGEMENT. 


OnE who goes a-wooing should dance as he walks, and should laugh 
when he speaks: he should have the light of love in his eyes, and 
the flush of yearning on his cheek. He should also show the 
certainty of conquest in his carriage, which should be valiant and 
confident, yet not arrogant. To come creeping, with downcast 
eyes, a cloudy brow, and an anxious pale face, is a poor way to open 
up a subject so delightful and so full of interest. Yet it was the 
way adopted by Oliver. He had asked Althea to meet him in her 
father’s study at nine that evening. She certainly knew what he 
proposed to say: that false start made on Bank Side warned her. 
Some girls go to such an interview with beating hearts and burn- 
ing cheeks: Althea went quietly and gravely, with no outward 
sign of emotion whatever. 

Outside, in the opposite room, the two old men sat at their 
chess table, pretending to play; but one exposed his Queen and 
the other forgot to take advantage of it. One left a mate easy to 
be snatched and the other saw it not. Yet, as usual, they sat, 
chin in hand, as if pondering the way of war. 

Althea was the first to keep that appointment. She betook 
herself to the study at the stroke of nine. Here she waited, 
standing thoughtfully at the table, playing with a paper knife. 
She was thinking how best to frame her answer. Now a girl who 
intends to accept a man does not generally—at least, one hopes 
not—cast about for a fitting formula of words. 

Oliver appeared in ten minutes. As we have said, he pre- 
sented little outward show of the passionate lover. Had he been 
ten years younger you would have said he was sulky. He was 
nervous; he fidgeted with his hat as if not knowing where to 
bestow it, as happens to persons unaccustomed to the manners of 
the Great. Althea watched him curiously. That Oliver should 
even imagine to himself that he had fallen in love with her was a 
thing so contrary to all her experience of the young man, that she 
was fairly puzzled. If you live with a person and watch him every 
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day, and have made such an estimate of his character as seems to 
suit with every one of his actions and quite satisfies you: and if 
that person goes and does something totally at variance with that 
estimate—something that will not fit into it at all—you are 
justified in feeling bewildered. However, she had come to hear 
what he had to say. 

‘What do you want with me, Oliver?’ she asked, as he did not 
at first speak. 

‘Lucky to find you alone at last,’ he replied, grumbling. 
What sort of wooer is that who would begin a declaration of love 
by a grumble? 

‘I am always alone, I think.’ 

‘You are always with that Australian fellow. Well, he’s going 
back to his own country soon.’ He lifted his eyes sharply to watch 
the effect of this announcement, which had no foundation in fact. 
But the girl showed no sign of emotion. 

‘Indeed ?’ she said; ‘ he has not told me that he was going. I 
am sorry. We shall all be sorry. But that is not what you came 
to say, Oliver.’ 

‘You remember ’—the lady at this stage generally turns her 
head and drops her eyes, but in this case the situation was re- 
versed. The lover turned his head and dropped his eyes, while 
the lady continued unmoved. ‘ You remember, Althea,’ he cleared 
his voice and tried to look cheerful, but failed. ‘ You remember,’ 
he repeated for the third time, ‘what I said to you a week or 
two ago.’ 

‘On the Bank, you mean? In the morning? Certainly, I 
remember that astonishing announcement. Of all men in the 
world, you—Oliver—my brother Oliver 

‘No—never your brother—nor your cousin—nor any relation 
at all.’ 

‘ My brother—in my own mind, always . . . you told me that 
you loved me.’ 

‘I did. And you reproached me on account of ... about... 
Cassie. You remember that too?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Does that reproach still stand, Althea ?’ 

*‘No...no... no, it does not. I have spoken to Cassie and 
she declares that there never has been anything between you...’ 
‘Never any thing between us. Quite so. Cassie herself says 
this.’ 
‘Yet I cannot understand it. It is wonderful. After what I 
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have seen—in her eyes and in her face . . . and in yours, Oliver— 
could all those signs mean nothing ?’ 

‘ You have heard, Cassie says there was never any thing between 
us.’ 

‘Yet I cannot understand. We all thought... well... 
since Cassie says so. But it is wonderful. Almost as wonderful 
as that you should fancy for a single moment that you are in love 
with me.’ 

‘Yet, Althea, that is the case.’ 

‘Say it once more, Oliver. Look me in the eyes and say it 
again.’ 

He stood facing her. She was taller by an inch and more, and 
as she stood upright, her eyes bent upon him, he seemed half a 
foot shorter. And his face had got the old ugly look upon it. He 
to love this girl! As well think that Comus could love the Lady ! 
But he tried to lift his head and to meet her gaze. 

‘ Althea—I love you ’—but his eyes dropped. 

She laughed gently, not scornfully. ‘No—no,’ she said. 
‘There is no love in your voice, Oliver: none in your eyes: and 
none in your heart. Tell me, what does it mean? Why are you 
trying to deceive yourself?’ 

‘I do not understand you, Althea. I tell you that I love you 
and you laugh at me.’ 

*I laugh because it is so ridiculously untrue. And again I 
ask, Oliver, why you are trying to persuade yourself... or 
me... 

‘ Pray, Althea, since you are so wise, where did you get your 
knowledge ? How do you know the symptoms of love ?’ 

‘From the books which you despise. From the poets.’ 

‘Oh! The poets... the poets... if you are going to believe 
the inflated rubbish of the poets!’ 

‘I am quite sure—from the poets—that if a man loves a girl 
his heart is so softened in thinking of her, that he must show his 
love in his eyes and in his voice and by his manner. You love 
me, do you, Oliver? Yet there is no softness in your eyes 
or in your voice. No—my dear Oliver—we have been brother 
and sister together a good many years: we will continue brother 
and sister, if you please.’ 

‘This comes from living alone. Softened heart! Rubbish. 
Love, in truth, is the most simple thing in the world. Two persons 
are attracted towards each other, by the laws of Nature. If the 
girl is beautiful, as you are, she attracts the man readily. They 
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call this the Power of Beauty. Very good. I am attracted to 
you by the laws of Nature—which I do not pretend to resist. If 
you are pleased with me, you will accept me. Put we need not 
talk any nonsense about softening of hearts. Accept me, Althea. 
You have known me all your life. You have not to find out what 
kind of man I am: you must know beforehand that I shall do my 
best to make you happy.’ 

‘Indeed, Oliver, I do not know that, at all.’ 

* You can’t expect to have an angel made on purpose for you. 
Better to know beforehand the worst that can be said about a man 
than find out afterwards.’ 

‘What do you think, now—to be practical—will make me 
happy ?’ 

Oliver sat down and laughed. He had made the first plunge 
and was more sure of himself. He was more at ease sitting, 
because Althea continued to stand, and she was taller than 
himself and dominated him. 

‘If you talk sentimental rubbish,’ he replied, ‘ you would be 
happy with love and the union of two hearts and the mingling of 
souls and the extravagant worship of a lover. We are not in the 
Elizabethan age, however. If you talk good honest sense, you 
want, to make you completely happy, first ’—he looked up’with a 
complete return to cheerfulness—‘ material comfort. Every 
woman likes to be warm and well clothed and to have a reasonable 
certainty about the daily bread and jam. You shall have that, 
assured. Next, you want a complete change in your life. You 
are at last—I think the coming of this Australian chap has done 
it—sick and tired of this hole of a place. You want society, art, 
travel, and the freshness of new thoughts. Well—I will give 
you that complete change. Confess, now, this is what you want 
to make you happy.’ 

‘Well, Oliver,’ she said, ‘you are partly right. Three weeks 
ago I should have told you that I desired no change. Now, all is 
altered. It is true. I do most vehemently desire to go away 
with my father, somewhere—I know not where—anywhere, so 
that we may see the world and live among cultivated people. 
This place seems to be choking me—and now, at length, my 
father is roused from his apathy. Before many days, I am sure, 
he will be as eager as I can wish to get back to.the world. You 
say I want change. Why, I am myself changed—I know not 
how. Even my old power of dreaming has left me: you used to 
laugh at my visions: they do not come to me any longer: my 
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mind is full of new thoughts—I am grown impatient. Yes,’ she 
murmured, ‘ I want change.’ 

‘Why ... there... there...’ said Oliver eagerly, ‘ half 
the battle is won. You want change—I will give it to you.’ 

‘I think not, Oliver. You have known me all my life, as you 
say, but you have never given me anything: not a thought or a 
hope—and you never will.’ 

‘Yes—yes—lI will give you all—all that you desire.’ 

‘No. You are quite mistaken, Oliver,’ she repeated, ‘ quite 
mistaken; you do not love me at all. Two people brought up 
together, as we have been, cannot fall in love: I am no mystery 
to you: nor you to me. We know each other too well, my 
poor boy.’ 

‘If you mean that I am to expect you to be different from 
what you are, of course I am not in love. But, Althea, I know 
you so well that I have no need to imagine graces and virtues. I 
have seen them and proved them in you.’ 

‘Really, Oliver? Then you have concealed your admiration 
very carefully.’ 

‘Would you have had me speak before the time ?’ 

‘What time ?’ 

‘There is a time for everything. Now, Althea, give me five 
minutes only—I have my foot on the ladder: I have obtained the 
lowest post on that ladder of fortune and fame. I have no income 
yet, to speak of. But that will come. A brief occupation of my 
present post will lead to something better. I am a Fellow of the 
Royal Society—the youngest Fellow. The future is clear before 
me. So much for myself. Now for you. My father, as I am 
permitted to call him, has spent upon my education the whole of 
the fortune which was left to him. He has now nothing but the 
income which he makes by incessant toil among these people for 
whom he has thrown away his life. Your father has his slender 
income, it is true, and it will be yours .. .’ 

‘You mean,’ she interrupted, ‘that it would be a good thing 
for me if I were to marry you. It isa kind of bargain that you 
propose.’ 

‘Hear me out. I should get a wife, for my part—the woman 
I love—beautiful and attractive—who would advance me socially. 
A man like myself, without any backing up of relations, wants 
such a wife. Why, of course, the chief advantage would be on 
my side. I willingly own it. No man, Althea, can offer in return 
for yourself anything in the least its equivalent ’"—he marred this 
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rather pretty speech by a coldness which took the life and meaning 
out of it. ‘Yet on the whole you would not lose by the . . . the 
arrangement. Without nonsense about softening of hearts, think 
of it in this way, Althea.’ 

She shook her head. ‘ We waste the time,’ she said; ‘it is 
perfectly impossible that I could ever love you.’ 

‘You think so because your head is full of poetic rubbish. 
Wait a little. When we are engaged your thoughts will begin to 
dwell about me, and I dare say you will discover all kinds of gifts 
and graces in your lover that you would pass over in your brother. 
For instance, you would like your husband to be a distinguished 
man. Very well, I think I may promise you that he shall be 
distinguished. I will make science a ladder by which to climb to 
any heights you like.’ 

‘I would certainly like my husband to be distinguished,’ 
Althea replied ; ‘and yet . . . No, Oliver. Let there be no more 
said. Ido not love you and you do not love me. What is the 
use of going on? That is the last word.’ 

Oliver made no reply. For a few minutes there was silence. 
Then he played his last card, speaking slowly and distinctly. It 
was the card he had promised not to play. 

‘There is one word more. It may influence you. In the 
next room are two old men who love you, Althea—as much as I 
do. At this moment they are most anxiously waiting to hear the 
result of this talk.’ 

‘Where? Do they know?’ She changed colour. ‘ You 
have told them ?’ 

‘I could not attempt to win you, Althea,’ he replied with 
dignity, ‘ until I had first asked their consent.’ 

He said this without the appearance of bragging over this 
virtuous conduct. ‘They not only know what I am saying to 
you, but they have given their consent, and that most readily 
and heartily. Althea ’~-he was now speaking with greater anima- 
tion and the appearance of sincerity—‘I declare to you—I am 
sure you will believe this—there is nothing in the world which 
would please and rejoice them more. They are growing old: 
they cannot bear to think that the time may come—and that 
soon—when they must leave you alone—friendless—and slenderly 
provided for. In me they see a protector, rather than a lover. 
Think of these old people, Althea.’ 

The tears came into her eyes. ‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘I am 
always thinking of them.’ 
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‘That you should be left alone—in such a place—with no other 
resources than the precarious rent of a few houses in this poor 
quarter—no wonder they tremble. At this very moment, Althea, 
I repeat, they are waiting anxiously to know your answer.’ 

‘Oh! what answer can I give? What shouldI give? Oliver, 
you must understand. It is impossible—it is impossible—I could 
never marry you—because, we could never love each other.’ 

‘You may change—I am sure you will change—when we are 
engaged.’ 

‘ No—no—it is impossible. I will tell them so.’ 

‘And if you did not change we could break the engagement. 
Can you believe that I would hold you to an engagement if you 
could not love me ?’ 

‘Well, but, Oliver, girls don’t get engaged only in order to 
break it off.’ 

‘No. On the otier hand, very few girls have seen their future 
husband half-a-dozen times before they become engaged to him. 
The love comes after—if it comes at all.’ 

‘No...no... it is impossible.’ 

‘Think of my father, Althea. Make him happy in thinking 
that we are engaged. He believes in me, you know. He thinks 
I am going to be the greatest man of science that ever lived— 
and he thinks that I shall make you happy. For his sake—for 
your own father’s sake, Althea—let us pretend to be engaged until 
the love that follows will bind us surely.’ 

‘Pretend to be engaged ? ’ 

‘Why not? There are only our two selves—and these two 
old men—we have no friends. Such a thing might hurt another 
girl, but it can do no harm to you. No one at all, outside, shall 
know it. If you find, afterwards, that it cannot come to anything, 
we can break it off. But to make them happy, let us pretend.’ 

‘Is it possible?’ the girl asked. ‘You have actually gone 
through all this pretence of love only to make your father happy? 

‘If you like to think so ; 

‘It is good of you, Oliver. It was a kind thought. I have never 
known you do a kinder thing. But no—it is impossible even to 
pretend.’ 

‘Only at first, to make them happy.’ 

‘To make them happy I would do anything. But this is 


nonsense.’ 





‘I will release you whenever you please—nay—I will not 
consider you as bound to me by any other than a conditional 
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promise. We will tell them that it is conditional. You shall be 
engaged, Althea, with the understanding that you can step out 
of it at any moment.’ 


In the other room, the chess-board was now pushed aside. 
The Doctor and the Poet, joined now by Laurence, waited in 
silence for the decision. A hundred times during the day had 
the young-man been tempted to go to the Doctor and say, ‘ This 
adopted son of yours, whom you believe to be working his way 
to the doctrine of self-sacrifice, is a cold-blooded worshipper of 
self, the centre of the universe; he is utterly incapable of sacri- 
fice ; he has deceived and thrown over the girl whom he once 
pretended to love; he has no illusions; he is as incapable of 
honest love as of self-sacrifice. He is not worthy to be even 
under the same roof as Althea. Yet you rejoice at the possibility 
of his marrying her. Should they marry, certain misery awaits 
her.’ Thus and thus did he frame a speech which he might 
make to the Doctor or to Althea’s father. Yet he could not say 
it. He had no right to interfere. He had learned by accident 
what Cassie would refuse to confess openly. He had learned by 
another accident the man’s real views. Yet he could not interfere. 

They waited, therefore, sitting in the twilight. They waited 
a whole hour while Oliver, pleading his cause, broke that promise 
of secrecy as to their wishes. Laurence stood at the window 
silent, his face, could they have seen it in the twilight, sad and 
anxious. . 

Then the old men began to talk. 

‘It will make a great difference to us,’ said her uncle; ‘ we 
shall no longer be first in her thoughts.’ 

‘The house will be intolerable if she has to leave us,’ said her 
father ; ‘ yet we cannot keep her here after she is married.’ 

‘Clement, we must not begin to think of ourselves, The 
girl’s happiness comes first. And the boy, if I know him, will 
make her happy.’ 

Laurence at the window groaned. 


When the Bell of St. Paul’s struck ten, the door was opened 
and Althea appeared followed by Oliver. 

‘Congratulate me,’ said the lover, ‘ Althea is engaged to me.’ 

Althea ran and fell upon her father’s neck. 

‘If it pleases you, dear: if it will make you happy: if it is 
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what you desire- 
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‘My child, what can we desire but your own happiness ?’ 

Laurence on hearing the fatal announcement instantly stepped 
quickly and quietly out of the room. 

‘And we are not really engaged,’ Althea explained. ‘It is 
only—if it will make you happier—a conditional promise.’ 

‘A promise ’ said Oliver, ‘a promise—with conditions.’ 

‘If I find that I can love him—after a time—we are not in 
any hurry—and if he finds that he really loves me—but I don’t 
think he ever will—we shall be married. If I find that I cannot 
love him, at any time—to-day or to-morrow—I am free—that is 
all. Weare not engaged unless——- My dear father, are you 
satisfied ?’ 

With such conditions and loopholes and hedging round of 
happiness, ought not the fondest father to be satisfied? It was, 
however, a pity—a great pity—that Laurence had not stayed 
another minute in the room. 

‘And where,’ asked the Doctor after taking his share of the 
kissing, ‘where is Mr. Waller? He was here only five minutes 


’ 


ago. 
‘He is no longer here,’ said Oliver softly. ‘ When he heard 


my words he ran away. Doubtless he thought he would not 
intrude on a family occasion so completely private as this,’ 
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Pare 


NCE more we pluck the wind-flower in the wood, 
And hear the cuckoo calling from the hill, 
Each in its place, responsive to the Will 
Tkat bade them be, and ‘ saw that they were good,’ 
And to the wind and wave said, ‘ Peace, be still!’ 


Peace! let us hold our peace. The rain fell fast, 
The troubled skies before the strong wind driven ; 
Now, like a lowly penitent forgiven, 

A smile across the tear-stained face hath passed, 
And sobbing Earth is reconciled to Heaven. 


Peace! let us hold our peace. She is not here, 
To bid the bluebell welcome as of old ; 
And when the sapphire woodland we behold 
We bow the head, and say she held it dear 
To watch the awakening earth her wealth unfold. 


Peace! let us hold our peace—her peace is ours ; 
Here, as we wander through the woods alone, 
Heart whispereth unto heart in happy tone, 

What need, amid the newly-risen flowers, 

To read ‘ Resurgam’ written on the stone ? 


Peace! let us hold our peace !—our peace is hers ; 
Beyond our voices she hath found her rest ; 
The silent evening burneth in the west ; 
And by her own still-tongued interpreters 
The peaceful message is made manifest. 


Then leave the wind-flower quiet in the wood, 
The primrose in its place beneath the hill ; 
Seeing she ceaseth not to work His will 

Who looked upon her life, and saw ’twas good, 
And to the woman’s heart said, ‘ Peace, be still!’ 


GEORGE HOLDEN. ' 











The Health of the Mind.’ 


N a late number of one of the great organs of public opinion an 
observation was made, in a leading article, respecting the 
scope and value of sanitary science. The observation had refer- 
ence toa public event over which it had been my privilege to 
preside, and at which a number of the leading spirits of sanitation 
paid a richly deserved tribute of respect to the most revered and 
honoured sanitary scholar of the century. The words used by 
the publicist who commented on the subject ran as follows :— 

‘We have no wish to write as if it were the chief duty of men 
to preserve their own health; and though we have no desire to 
see the world absorbed in an ignoble struggle to adda year or two 
to the average span of human existence, we see no real reason to 
regard a sensible solicitude for sanitation as materialistic. At 
least we should not be satisfied until we have counteracted the 
evil effects of civilisation, and secured mankind against the poisons 
which are generated by the artificial conditions under which we 
live at the present.’ 

These words, critical as they are, ought not to be accepted by 
us sanitarians as without weight or intention. They are the words 
of a man who has given thought to them, and who has expressed 
what a great many persons believe yet do not so clearly and plainly 
affirm. It is true they are founded on a most serious error, 
namely, that civilisation has led to an increase of the spreading 
diseases or plagues infecting mankind, an error which the learned 
authors Marx and Willis corrected half a century ago in their 
brilliant work on ‘The Decrease of Disease by Civilisation ;’ and 
it is true also that they are founded on another error, namely, 
that the whole object of sanitary science and art, on its physical 
side, consists of methods for the extinction of the communicable 

' Presidential address delivered at the opening of the Hastings Health Congress 
on Tuesday, April 30, 1889. 
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diseases. But the worst error conveyed in the passage I have 
read is one that is implied rather than openly expressed, namely, 
that all the science and art of sanitation, the summum bonum of 
it, is included in the physical effort to prevent and annihilate 
physical disease. That the effort of yemoving and preventing 
physical diseases is a most important part of sanitation we must 
admit; that up to the present time this effort has been considered 
the main part of sanitation we must admit; that there has been 
so much to do in this part that little time has been left for any- 
thing else we must also admit: and yet if this were all, if this 
were really the summum bonum, then, immense as the work may 
be, it is not of the highest class; it is open to the criticism which 
has been passed upon it; and it ranks rather amongst the ex- 
pedient than the progressive steps of mankind. It is my desire 
to-night to take advantage of the opportunity before me for in- 
dicating that, having done so much in sanitation from a physical 
point of view, it is time for us to move on into wider and grander 
fields of research and practice. I want to declare from this plat- 
form the mental side of sanitation, and to indicate that from the 
present time forward the health of the mind, not less than the 
health of the body, belongs to the true and earnest student of 
sanitary science. 


HEALTH, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL. 


We have been accustomed, in thinking of the health of the 
mind, to look upon it as subordinate or secondary to the health of 
the body. There is a well-known saying which is on everyone’s 
lip, Mens sana vn corpore sano—a sound mind ina sound body 
—which saying has become interpreted, by common consent, into 
meaning, that if the body be sound the mind must be sound. 
The proverb does not actually convey that idea; it simply suggests 
that a sound mind in a sound body is a good combination; it 
gives no precedence to the body, nay, it puts the mind first as if 
it supposed a sound mind as the precursor of the sound body. 
Mens sana. And this is a perfect reading of it. There have 
been some philosophers, some, indeed, of the best, who, holding 
the opposite view to that which is now commonly held, have 
traced to the mind all the evils which appear in the body. Thus 
. the prince of philosophers, Plato himself, teaches that all evils of 
the body proceed from the mind—a thought which is embodied in 
another proverb almost as famous as the one already named—and 
Democritus is quoted by the industrious and quaint old Burton 
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in his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ as teaching that if the body 
should bring an action against the mind or soul, surely the soul 
would be cast and convicted ; that by her supine negligence she 
had caused such inconvenience, she having authority over the 
body, and using it for an instrument, as Cyprian says, as a smith ° 
doth his hammer. 

It is not necessary for us now to follow out the subtle argu- 
ment that is here introduced in regard to the intimate relation- 
ships of mind and body. We are fully conversant with the fact 
that the body can be injured through the body without any direct 
instrumentality of the mind; for in point of fact all our sanitary 
labours have been carried out under the conception that the 
success of our work consists in detecting and removing those 
obvious external causes of disease by and through which the 
bodily organs, including the organs of the mind itself, may be and 
are affected; but we are not so conversant with the study of the 
health of the mind primarily and independently of the body, and 
of the health of the body as dependent on that of the mind. 

I propose, therefore, in this address to dwell on this latter 
topic entirely, and to try and open up some new thoughts in re- 
lation to it. The time has come, it seems to me, when some one 
must commence this lead, or the words of criticism with which I 
opened will become true to the letter. 

Setting forth on this new path I note on the first outlook that 
the phenomena which connect themselves with the study of the 
mental origin of disease present the closest analogy with the 
phenomena connected with the physical origin of disease. We 
say, when we are thinking or speaking about the diseases which 
are of physical origin, that they are the results of uncleanliness ; 
and we proclaim in relation to the removal and extinction of such 
diseases that cleanliness is next to godliness. We say of physical 
causes that they are infectious or contagious in their action. We 
say in respect to physical agencies inducing disease that they are 
most active in particular seasons of the year. We ascribe to 
different ages of life different effects of physical influences acting 
upon the health. We say of the causes which excite to disease, 
through physical action, that they are modified, increased, or 
reduced in intensity, by the quality of heredity; and when we 
come to look at causes affecting the health of the mind we dis- 
cover analogies of the clearest kind. These analogies are facts to 
be remembered as greatly simplifying our present study. Un- 
fortunately, they do not exhaust it, for there are in the mental 
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phenomena of disease some causes of disease which stand out by 
themselves as causes, and which perform a double injury in that 
they affect nct only the mind itself, but the body through the mind. 

There is, moreover, a mutual reaction between the mind and 
the body, in regard to the health of each, which is most close and 
important. We know that the state of the body affects the state 
of the mind ; we know that the state of the mind affects the state 
of the body. These are facts of every-day knowledge; we feel 
within us the two distinct natures, warring with each other, or in 
accord with each other, or helping each other, and, as it were, 
reasoning with each other, although it is only the mind which, 
recognising itself as well as its body, really reasons. We feel and 
are strangely conscious of all this, but what we do not feel, and 
do not appreciate, what we have yet to learn to appreciate, is the 
independency of the two empires of mind and body, as well as the 

‘dependency of the one on the other. We are conscious that the 
food of the body influences the health of the mind, as when we 
say of some unsuitable or indigestible thing, ‘It has made me dull 
of mind, it has made me sad, it has made me irritable, or has in 
some other way affected my equanimity.’ But we do not recognise 
with like readiness and in the same way the effect of the foods of 
the mind on the mind and its health; nor is this remarkable, for 
the body feeds perceptibly, and by one stomach alone, whilst the 
mind feeds imperceptibly, by five stomachs, by every sense, which 
is to it a veritable stomach from and by which it receives its 
aliment, be that good or bad, and from and by which it is 
renewed and from day to day sustained. 

These foods of the mind entering the mental organisation, the 
camera nervosa, largely, if not altogether, mould that organisation 
into set form, according to its quality for moulding. They are 
so like the touch of the sculptor on the clay, that to a large 
extent all men and women born shape their mental surface 
according as they are led to give it form and shape. I could not 
if I should search for years find a better simile. Common foods 
and drinks must be healthy in order that the material of the body 

“ may be good; and the impressions which enter the body by 

the senses, the foods and drinks of the mind, must also be healthy 
in order that the mind may be good. Granting, therefore, that 
the substance is good and the moulding or modelling good, all 
will be good ; there will be the mens sana in corpore sano. 

The sanitarian when he is looking after the pure things out of 
which the body shall be constructed, the pure food, the pure 
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drink, the pure air, the pure warmth, is fulfilling the physical - 
part of his duty. Whenever he is taking care that with the 
materials for construction no evil or deleterious thing shall enter, 
he is performing his legitimate part on the physical side. He is 
preserving the material of life from physical contamination ; he 
is giving to the bodily form its perfect shape and qualities. To 
complete his task he must add to his studies the study of the 
health of the mind, that luminous receptive surface which changes 
the mere material substance, the clay, and gives it, according to 
the depth, the purity, the equality, and the brightness of itself, 
the health of itself; its innocence, and its sanity ; its approach 
towards the one pure and sane mind from whence it proceeds, 
and to which it must return. Let us follow this out in orderly 
form. 


MENTAL Purity. 


In the new study of this to them dual art, the coming school 
of sanitarians will take up anewsanitation. The students of this 
school will begin, as their physical predecessors began, by training 
into health from simple principles ; and, as uncleanliness of mind 
is the most obvious cause of mental disease, and cleanliness the 
surest indication of mental health, they will strive to discover the 
prime sources of mental impurity, and will strive equally to intro- 
duce, in the place of the unclean influences, the clean and the 
wholesome. The field of research here is as wide as the field of 
humanity, and of all studies is the most absorbing. It includes 
the primitive study of the conditions leading to the perfect mould 
of mental health ; a study old as man is old, and yet young as the 
youngest of men. It involves the problem of the fashioning of 
the child from the first moment when it begins to feed on the 
universe, by its eyes, its ears, its touch, itstaste, its smell. It is 
the study of these first mouldings into the modifications of mind 
incident to the train of years and changing scenes, from the first 
gasp of the breath to the last exhalation of that vital spirit. 

There seems a wide field for discovery here, and yet, wide as 
it is, there are at once displayed upon it certain plain truths which 
are immediately practical in their nature and influence as bearing 
on the health of the mind. One primary. truth, for example, at 
once comes forth, that the mental food most early and most con- 
tinuously and most repeatedly supplied is that which, for health 
or disease, most potently affects the mental surface and carves its 
place upon it. 
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. But the feeding of the mind governs the appetite of the mind, 
and by what the senses take in the health of the mind is good 
or bad, clean or unclean. Each sense makes its own bed. Let 
the eye for long series of years take in no view save that which is 
squalid, and common, and impure, and by that custom the mind 
represents the fashion of what it sees. For art, for beauty, it 
will lose its primitive adaptability, whatever that may have been, 
and after a set time for attaining maturity will remain, in respect 
to purity of sight, a deficient mind, that can, at best, only be 
partially and imperfectly improved. A mind so formed is never 
in perfect health and strength. Why for it shall the earnest 
sanitarian plead for open spaces, flowers, a clear sky, a clean street, 
an artistic dwelling, all that makes life strongest and happiest ? 
Why indeed ? 

The difficulties we sanitarians are compelled daily to meet in 
our work of reform, lie beyond any description that could here be 
given in unhealthiness of mental visions. The visions of our 
forefathers, for what reason should they be altered? ‘Am I not 
to be content with what is? Why should any changes be intro- 
duced in my time?’ So reason they, who, from what is called 
apathy of mind, cherish the worst and most unhealthy errors. On 
minds so attuned we waste our powers in argument. As well 
argue about colours with one who is colour-blind. We need not 
argue. We must train the young mind to scenes of the pure 
and the beautiful, and our ultimate triumph is then secure. 

Do you ask me to give you some practical idea bearing on this 
point of mental health and its guardianship? I will give it 
straight. I will take the illustration from the schoolroom, where 
the first mental foods are administered. Every man and woman 
now present is, to a larger degree than he or she has the slightest 
conception of until he or she reasons it out from memory and 
comparison, the reflex of that market of the mind the school- 
room. 

The first care of the teacher should be the room of the taught. 
Let that room be bright, cheerful, healthy, and life begins from 
a good mental starting-point. Let that room be dark, littery, 
melancholy, dirty, and the presage of life is injured from the 
starting-point. Some quarter of a century ago my professional 
duties led me to the examination of certain schools attached to the 
union workhouses, in which children were herded together in rooms 
unfit for lower animals. The children were one and all the 
victims of low health physically, and the medical officers were in 
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despair what to do with so much chronic and hopeless feebleness 
as prevailed amongst them. But this, bad as it was, was only part 
of the evil. There was the addition of the mental misery and 
impoverishment. I observed that such schools made poverty, bred 
it, nursed it; made misery, bred it, nursed it; made mental 
disease, bred it, nursed it. I gave great offence for my plainness 
of speech, for which I had no reason to care since the disclo- 
sure of the existing evils led to important ameliorations, and I 
knew that from such centres of gloom nothing could come that 
could lead the so-called scholars into a purer and better mental 
condition. 

These observations had reference to schools of a low class and 
of a past day, since which day there has been a march of improve- 
ment. Still the march is slow and very faulty. My eye recalls 
at this moment schools, where the children even of the well-to-do 
are taught, in which perennial gloom is spread like a pall over the 
mental life, and in which the effects on the after career are of 
necessity sad and unwholesome. Better off indeed, now, are the 
children of the poor in some of the bright country board schools 
than the children of the rich in the dismal cloisters where they 
sit in classes from year to year, within four walls in which the 
sunlight has no full play, in which no flowers are seen, no pictures, 
nor other thing of beauty to gladden the sight. These sad schools 
are to the eye of the mind uncleanly. Let them be reformed, 
and reformation in the scholar will follow on and on to the end of 
life; the house will become pure, the study or office will be 
orderly, the bedroom will be healthy, because the mind has been 
taught to become pure, orderly, and healthy. In many other 
ways health of mind through cleanliness of the sight will extend, 
as the art of attaining mental salubrity is extended. Nor will 
the sight alone share in the advancement; the sense of hearing 
will be purified. In the early part even of this present reign, 
great statesmen, great soldiers, great lawyers, and other great 
men were given, on occasions, to express themselves in terms and 
words which in these days would savour almost of insanity—in 
terms and words that no person of respectable life would now listen 
to without shame— and still amongst the most unfortunate and 
mentally unhealthy of our people the same uncleanliness lingers. 
Where it lingers health cannot be. Physical health will not be 
clad in dirty raiment, mental health will not be tolerant of un- 
cleanly language nor of language false or foolish. The true sani- 
tarian must learn to train the ear to the purity of discourse, as he 
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would to perfect music, or as he would train the skin to purity of 
water, and the eye to purity of sight. In like manner the olfac- 
tory sense comes under the rule of the health of the mind. By 
tke olfactory sense the mind naturally should learn, with an acute- 
ness amounting to genius, the presence of most of the physical 
causes that lead to the most serious and devastating diseases. 
Sir Edwin Chadwick, in one of those happy observations which so 
often fall from him, says that the physical condition of a whole 
nation might be told by a nose sufficiently critical. Physically 
the statement is true, and unfortunately the sense of smell is not 
yet so freed from the odours of disease as to distinguish, with due 
refinement, where there is and where there is not every hurtful 
thing that gives a venomous odour. This want of refinement 
due to absence of purity and to deficient knowledge of the odours 
that are injurious renders the detective sense so blunted, that 
the worst odours may be unknown to the mind, and being un- 
known enter it without affording the vaguest suspicion of their 
presence. 

The health of the mind, so strongly affected through the 
senses of sight and hearing and smell, is not less affected by the 
tastes of things that reach the mental surface through the palate. 
What lower mental health can there be, what lower standard of 
mental condition, than that of the sensual palate that shall find 
relish in putrefying food, and that, like the lower palates in 
creation, shall be delighted to feast on garbage? Yet I myself 
have twice in my professional career known death to follow the 
corrupt gratification of this disgusting taste. And what again 
of the bad mental health that cultivates a desire for excessive 
gluttony of taste, that craves for that rich unwholesomeness of 
foods and drinks which is as sure to bring disease of body and of 
mind as the mere act of swallowing them is sure? We shall 
hear in the present congress this question of the palate and its 
tastes discussed on the physical side. But let us not forget the 
mental side ; let us feel certain on the mental side, and that the 
mind nearest to purity and simplicity, in the matter of cleanliness 
of that which reaches the first portals of the body, is nearest to 
the mind that is healthiest, purest, and best. 

Neither let us forget, lastly, that the mind is fed by the sense 

_ of touch, and that even in touch there is an art of sanitation. 
Refinement and firmness in this sense is one of the choicest 
evidences of good mental health; want of refinement, want of 
firmness, want of precision, is one amongst other proofs of bad 
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health of mind. Thus the sense of touch becomes as it were a 
gauge or test as well as an aid to the maintenance of mental 
health. 

If the day should ever arrive, as I trust it may, when the 
sanitarians with their full forces arrayed shall form a school for 
teaching all that pertains to their work, they will find in this de- 
partment of it full scope for the establishment of a professorship 
treating solely of the foods of the mind for the health of the mind 
and thereby of the body likewise; the clay, and the spirit—the 
spirit that moulds the clay and fills the mould. 


MENTAL CONTAGION. 


The illustrious French philosopher Esquirol first clearly de- 
fined, under the term ‘ moral contagion,’ that in the study of mental 
phenomena there may be detected variations of action, and diver- 
gences from the ordinary or natural conditions, which are excited 
by contagion, in the same way as physical derangements are 
excited by physical contagions. Despiné, of Marseilles, who in 
many respects may be compared with his great master, Esquirol, 
has followed this line of study with wonderful success, and has 
given to us a history of moral contagion which claims the atten- 
tion of every social scholar. For my part, I like and approve of 
all that these teachers teach, except the term they use to set 
forth their argument. I prefer the term mental contagion to 
that of moral contagion. Moral contagion I cannot conceive as 
conveying any sense of variation from a standard health of the 
mind, and any contagion moral in its nature would to me indicate 
a contagion that was good, and therefore contrary, in its nature, 
from the idea of contamination usually connected with the word 
contagion. I therefore choose the term ‘ mental contagion’ as 
being more to the point and as most in accord with the commonly 
accepted expression. We will study this division of our subject 
under that title. 

The unhealthy mind affected by mental contagion presents 
itself, when it is carefully observed, over a much more extended 
field than is generally supposed. It is in fact a representation of 
a series of phenomena so widely spread that its very extent is a 
cause of its obscurity: we are so familiar with it that we do not 
recognise it; we are so familiar with its results that we come to 
look on them as occurrences sufficiently common and natural to be 
unavoidable. It is only when we are critical in our analysis that 
the obscurity begins to pass away, and the character of the 
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phenomena appears in all its clearness and extensiveness. When 
these phenomena are recognised it is astonishing how contagious 
affections of mental origin are seen to resemble in their course 
those arising from simple physical contagions. Sometimes they 
take a spreading or epidemic character after the manner of the 
so-called catching diseases with which we are most familiar, and 
are seen to widen into great epidemic outbreaks, extending over 
large tracts of country and causing the strangest of effects known in 
history. One of these marvellous outbreaks of mental contagious 
disease, not to name any more, was the dancing mania of the 
fourteenth century, during which, assemblages of men and women 
who had come out of Germany to Aix-la-Chapelle, united by one 
common delusion, formed circles, hand in hand, and, appearing to 
have lost all control over their senses, continued dancing, regardless 
of the bystanders, for hours together in wild delirium, until at 
length they fell to the ground in a state of utter exhaustion, 
panting, senseless, and labouring for breath, yet not infrequently 
rising, after a rest, and continuing the motion until in many 
instances they died from the effort. 

At other times these outbreaks from mental contagion, in 
which one victim has followed another, have taken what, in regard 
to more ordinary known diseases, is called the sporadic form— 
that is to say, have been developed, or have broken out, in some 
particular locality, and have not extended beyond the boundaries of 
the locality. An outbreak of a convulsive type, arising from fear, 
once occurred at a manufactory at Hodden Bridge, in Lancashire, 
in which outbreak over twenty persons, taking the contagion from 
one individual, were attacked most severely, but without com- 
municating the affection beyond the place where it broke out. 

Like the common contagious diseases, these diseases of mental 
contagion have been known to have their seasonal proclivities. 
The ordinary spreading diseases, such as measles, scarlet fever, 
cholera, typhus, have each their favourable seasons of intensity 
and decline, their maximum and their minimum periods. It is 
the same with the affections of mental type which spring from 
contagious influences. In the Shetland Islands a contagious 
convulsive affection, which was ultimately cured and prevented 
by moral means alone, broke out in the year 1817 during the 
summer months, and recurred every year during the same 
months until it was finally disposed of. In like manner 
suicide, which may be looked on as a distinct form of mental 
disease, is of a contagious character, so contagious that during the 
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reign of the first Napoleon the sentry boxes of a station had to 
be burned, because one soldier set the example of hanging himself 
in a sentry-box. Suicide also has its season of height and decline, 
its maximum being reached in June and its minimum in Feb- 
ruary, like a true epidemic. 

Another singular and important characteristic quality of the 
contagious mental diseases—one of immense importance to 
remember, and one which links their phenomena very closely 
with those of the common contagious diseases—is what may be 
called the line and order of development, course, and decline. The 
common contagious diseases usually commence from a single point, 
rapidly increase in intensity, and then decline often as suddenly 
as they came on the field. The same is seen in the contagious 
mental diseases. Despiné illustrates this very cogently from the 
contagion of the duel. In the beginning, it is necessary to have 
some great cause to induce the disease of mind which leads toa 
first contest of duelling. But let the contagion go on, and soon 
the merest pretext is sufficient to excite the phenomenon, until 
at last it ceases altogether for the time, as if it were worn out by 
its own excessive fury and folly. 

That I might bring out in strong relief the contagious acts by 
which the health of the mind may be affected, I have cited strong 
instances, some of which may. be considered as belonging rather 
to a bygone than to the present age.- I admit the fairness of 
the criticism, but the lesson, unfortunately, remains. The student 
of the present need not go back to the past in order to find 
examples of mental contagions which are as injurious, directly, to 
the mind as they are injurious, indirectly, to the body. All 
those strange phenomena of movements of the limbs which come 
on, in susceptible children, from imitation, are of this class; and 
all the still stranger phenomena of hallucination and spiritual- 
istic manifestations are of the same contagious order, and are so 
contagious that whole masses of people may from one case, itself 
suddenly developed, be affected by an epidemic visitation having 
its period of maximum intensity, and then, the epidemic influence 
withdrawn, sinking to a minimum, and for a time ceasing altogether. 

It is deserving of remark, before I bring to a close the present 
section of my discourse, that sometimes the physical and the 
mental forms of disease run together so intimately that it is 
difficult, even for the skilled observer, to distinguish between the 
one and the other, The fact here named is conspicuous during 
the existence of the outbreak of the alarming disease Asiatic 
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cholera. The intelligence of the phenomena of this malady 
poured into the impressionable mental organism, with all the 
tragedy of detail and circumstance of fear, is of such telling force 
that symptoms of the fatal disease may be introduced by the 
senses, and implanted with so strong an imitation as to make 
the distinction between the imitative and the actual disease a 
puzzle even to the practised observer. 


MENTAL SHOCK. 


The mental health of man is much affected by mental strain 
or shock. In this respect man stands alone in the world of life, 
separated from the lower families by his higher mental organisa- 
tion. The difference is one which is not altogether in his favour, 
and which is very distinctive in respect to him. He shares with 
the animal world generally in regard to the influence of the 
animal appetites on his physical nature. He shares with many of 
the higher classes of animals in regard to the influences of fear, 
rage, jealousy, and those faculties which we call the passions. 
But he is subject to other influences which come all but exclu- 
sively to himself, which come to him through his mind, and 
which are felt through his peculiar moral, intellectual, and habit- 
forming characteristics. More than-this, he possesses what other 
animals do not» possess, a special gift of foreknowledge, which 
causes him to be affected by the anticipation of what is to happen, 
or what may happen, which anticipation may be to him as severe 
as the actual occurrence of that which is anticipated. 

From this cause man is subject to what is called mental 
shock, and, as a consequence, to a whole train of disturbances of 
mind, extending often into the body, which in the most learned 
works treating on the affections of the lower animals are unre- 
corded, and which even in learned works treating on man himself 
are recorded with too little respect. To observe that a human 
being has fallen into disease from the effects of a wound, a stun, 
or loss of blood, is common enough. Volumes are written on 
such events and their after effects ; but to consider the mode of 
injury by an influence that shall penetrate by the senses or 
windows of the mind, that were too refined and indefinite a task. 

Yet this effect of shock on the mental constitution, amongst 
the most potent of all influences on man, mentally and physically, 
becomes an influence which increases day by day with the 
increasing intelligence of the race. An uncultivated, all but 
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animal human family, possessing the appetites as its leading 
pleasures, and having few other qualities higher than emotions 
resting on the appetites, may be so near to the animal world that 
few other beyond the grosser physical agencies affect it. But in 
a higher development and civilisation these positions of mind 
and body are so extremely modified that impressions telling 
through the mind become potent, rapid, and persistent, until, at 
last, they may be predominant. The mind begins to rule; the 
body, now more subservient to the mind, grows up more suscep- 
tible to mental pressures, and the diseases developed in it, par- 
taking of its own susceptibilities, are brought out the more 
decisively by and through the mental impressions it receives. 

So on civilised man the effect of sudden shock is of serious 
import. The rougher natures even of this day laugh and jeer at 
the refined natures which are affected by what to them of ruder 
nature seem to be comparatively gentle perturbations. Between 
the highest and lowest civilisations there is thus a wide gulf, 
which is historical in its meaning, and which will remain historical 
until all the world is equally civilised, if such an event can ever be. 
Also, until such an event, remote as ages, occurs, the health of the 
mind as influenced by shock will be a topic for careful sanitary 
study and lesson, a study increasing as civilisation increases, 
with this fact always to the fore, that excessive shock and strain 
might become so effective in action as to destroy the perfect 
mental balance of a whole people, and leave it naked to its 
enemies. For the influence of mental shock in susceptible 
subjects has this momentous fact about it, that it tells on every 
age of life, from the first completion of a nervous organisation to 
the final ending of it. It may become subdued in the very latest 
stages of life, when the senses are getting dulled and the mind is 
becoming sans everything; but in all preceding periods and 
stages it is in action. I recall at this moment a youth whose 
mental health is so disturbed by one particular series of vibrations 
acting on his mental organism, that though to other persons 
the vibrations are quite bearable, when they occur to him he is not 
himself. Yet the shock that implanted this perturbation on his 
mind was inflicted on him through his mother before he was born 
into the world. Nay, the shock may even go further back than 
that ; it may be traced back for three or four generations. A 
person was once brought to me suffering from an intense sus- 
ceptibility to one particular impression, which to ordinary 
minds was of no consequence whatever. To this person the 
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impression, whenever it occurred, was a bar to all mental health, 
and, by the effects secondarily induced, was a bar also to 
physical health. This phenomenal variation from health was 
not, I felt sure, a passing fancy or vapour, but was the re- 
currence of an ingrafted susceptibility to that one impression; 
an ingraft springing originally from circumstances which were 
peculiar and, perchance, terrible in their nature. At the 
moment nothing could be remembered that would either 
negative or confirm the theory suggested. But a careful inquiry, 
passing through three generations, established the truth of the 
theory beyond doubt. 

These phenomena, looked into, would be found to be of 
constant recurrence, and would account for many human actions 
and events which now pass current as mysteries unfathomable. 
They are the mental echoes of the physical dead; old vibrations 
played on a new instrument. They account for those ideals of 
pre-existence which almost every one experiences, and which, to 
a person gifted with the faculty of memory in an extreme degree, 
are often positive annoyances at times when affairs of every- 
day moment are calling for earnest attention. 

The effects of mental shock on the mind in causing permanent 
bad health of mind are easily inflicted in the period of infancy, 
early life, and school life, of which let one illustration suffice. 
A gentleman who for many years was under my observation as a 
confirmed mental invalid, a strong man in many respects, but 
utterly irresolute, and in the end of disordered mind altogether, 
acquired his mental disease from sudden distrust. He had, in 
his childhood, an innate dread of deep water, and he had, at the 
same time, a tutor for whom he held the warmest affection 
coupled with the most absolute trust and confidence. In a 
thoughtless and unhappy moment this tutor became possessed 
with the idea that he would break his pupil’s dread of deep water 
by pitching him into a pool where they were accustomed to bathe 
together, at the deepest part. There was no actual danger, for 
the depth was really not great, the pool was calm, the boy could 
swim a little, and in an instant the tutor, a strong and skilful 
swimmer, was in the water himself, rendering succour and sup- 
port. The lad was brought to shore safely enough, but the mis- 
_ chief to the mind was inflicted beyond repair. The surface of 
trust was obliterated, and a fixed distrust in the mind of the 
youth was set up forever. Ifa skilful physiologist could have 
discovered the seat of trust in that youth, and could have des 
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stroyed it mechanically, he could not have inflicted a more severe 
injury nor one more determinately lifelong in its effects. 


PERVERTED APTITUDES. 


It falls to every mind to be influenced by its surroundings, to 
be affected by mental contagions, to be subjected to shocks and 
sudden strain, and to be affected in its health by all these in- 
fluences ; and now I proceed to notice that there are other modes 
by which the mental health is affected, modes determined by 
what may well be considered as perversions and diversions from 
the particular aptitude for particular work of the mind. 

At the present period of time no subject of study whatever 
could be more important to us as a nation than this subject. 

To understand these perversions and diversions from the 
natural mental aptitudes it is necessary to know the mental con- 
stitution as it is divisible into its major parts: the appetites, 
including the passions; the emotions, including the sentiments ; 
and the reason, including the intellectual faculties, judgment, 
or the weighing of evidence, knowledge, or the accumulation of 
observed facts, and wisdom, or the balanced application of know- 
ledge of all and various kinds. These are the three mental 
primaries constituting the three lives of men: the animal life, 
the emotional life, and the intellectual life. 

In every man these mental lives exist, but in different degrees 
and in different combinations. In one man the animal nature so 
prevails that he passes as animal; another is all emotion; a 
third is cold, thoughtful, hard. The members of the marked 
animal type are not, as a rule, of long endurance, but while they 
live they go through everything—through pain, through physical 
work, and even through drink and Bohemian fury, with excep- 
tional facility. To intellectual eminence and distinction they 
never rise by pure mental capacity, but they are often rendered 
famous by deeds of strength or animal skill, whilst now and 
then by some jew d’esprit they gain an admiring auditory, and 
secure a large following of men after their own heart. The mem- 
bers of the emotional type are also not of long endurance, but, 
keen, over-earnest, and led by impulses which appeal at once to 
natures like their own, they light up conflagrations of controversy. 
As men they constantly lead with them hosts of the gentler sex, 
by whom they are much admired ; and not infrequently they win, 
for a time, successes which to colder intellects are mere pass- 
‘ing victories, to be forgotten before’ they are fully realised. The 
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members of the pure intellectual type are enduring though 
rarely great men. Work does not injure them either by its penal- 
ties or its pleasures; they are not rough, for they have no animal 
rudeness; they are not sympathetic, for they are deficient in 
emotional surface; but they reason well, and, judging of men and 
things calmly, wait for the progress of events, bring into play 
what powers they have with precision, at the proper season, and, 
caring little whether they gain or lose, for all things are alike to 
them, remain simply as wise men. 

I sketch out here the primitive types of men as they exist now, 
and as they have existed ever since the first descriptions of men that 
can be gathered from reliable history. But there are combinations 
of these as there are changes of peals of bells. There are those who 
are of animal and emotional combination ; not a desirable combina- 
tion. Thereare they who are of animal and intellectual combination, 
men of tremendous power, who can fell a tree or govern a nation 
with equal facility, men whose animal faculties quicken and feed 
their intellectual, and in whom the opposites of their nature act 
as foils the one to the other. There are others of emotional and 
intellectual combination, men bright and good by nature who 
lend themselves to everything that makes life pleasant, who are 
both courted and trusted, who sympathise and philosophise ; 
men whom every one who has the chance invites to dinner; 
whom the societies and academies run after pell-mell; whom the 
philanthropists lie in wait for ; who are the dilettanti of literature, 
art, and science ; and who are splendid patrons whatever else they 
may be. And, once more, there are the men of equally balanced 
combination ; who, creating no enthusiasm, are looked upon with 
equal respect by friends and opponents; men whom every one 
would like to have as referees in cases of dispute; or as trustees 
at the crisis of making a will under urgent pressure. 

In drawing out these pictures of the mental surfaces, I have 
followed Othello’s advice; I have extenuated nothing nor set 
down aught in malice, my object being solely to indicate that 
amongst these different minds the health must needs be in- 
fluenced by the external vibrations which keep the mind going, 
in a form and manner peculiar to each, as a mind in each case 
working by its own mould, by its own anatomy, under every im- 
pression from without to which it is subjected; differently in 
’ different persons even from the same impression; sometimes 
evenly, sometimes vehemently, and sometimes like sweet tells 
jangled out of tune and harsh. 
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Let us think for a moment of the almost necessary results of 
ignorance on this truly vital theme. A mind of a hard intellec- 
tual type sets up for a whole family of learning children a 
standard of learning like that which he himself approves, sets up 
what he expects all other minds to conform to. As a result the 
tenderest faculties of the children, faculties, perchance, which, if 
they are to be utilised at all, would require to be brought out in 
the gentlest manner, are literally obliterated, and in ignorance 
of the means for providing properly for the health of the mind 
these errors are going on day by day. The mind of the child is 
as clay in the hand of the potter. Yes! But the skilful master, 
he who turns out the finest work, is he who knows his clay, knows 
his mould, and knows where lightly and where firmly to touch 
and shape and shear. 

Later on in life, when youth is being sent forth on its des- 
tined career, this same error bearing on the health of the mind is 
perpetrated with as grievous carelessness as ever. Comparatively 
few youths would, I think, go wrong in the careers in which they 
are sent forth if their mental facility for that which they are 
expected to perform were correctly gauged. A man who is 
colour-blind is, by necessity, prohibited from taking charge of 
railway signals; yet over and over again we see youths whose 
emotional natures are quite as strong a bar to some calling or 
profession—such a profession as mine, for instance —forced into the 
selected profession, to endure a martyrdom for life, with not one 
moment of chance for distinction, or for anything more than the 
qualified performance of duties which are a daily cross and a 
daily sorrow. Such men take sometimes to what are called bad 
courses, become intemperate and forfeit confidence: towards 
whom let pardon have a fair place, since the primary error is not 
their own. 

These mistakes which mature men and women inflict on the 
young are bad, but they are not so bad as the mistakes which the 
mature often inflict on their own maturity. Men knowing nothing 
of their own mental constitution, and thinking nothing of their 
own mental health, throw themselves into mental strifes and 
contentions for which they are as little mentally fitted as they are 
physically fitted toremove mountains. This man, with his animal 
life worn out, by professional or business labours, determines to 
close his honourable career by undertaking senatorial duties which 
call for mental animal work of giant power. Another, whose 
emotional mind—always the master of his intellectual part—has 
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led him constantly into serious scrapes and difficulties, permits 
himself to enter into contests in which the whole argument turns 
on sentiment, and breaks himself to pieces in the struggle. 

The subject here is so fruitful of suggestion and of illustra- 
tion I fear to follow it further, lest I be forced thereby to leave. 
out some other matters bearing on the health of the mind which 
could not properly be left untouched. Suffice it now, therefore, 
to say that the study of mental aptitudes becomes a part of the 
study of every sanitary scholar. To the man who is a sanitarian 
it is of first rank; to the woman who would make good health 
the choicest garment of good life, it is beyond compare, because 
in the early days of life the diagnosis of the human mind is so 
specially under her observation, and the training of the mind is so 
distinctly her task. The man, the father, brings the food, the 
clay; the woman, the mother, sees how it is moulded, and moulds 
it anew. 


’ MENTAL OVERCHARGE. 


If too sudden and extreme an impression be made on the 
mind, there is commonly a start or convulsive movement. That 
is overcharge, the surplus of vibration cast from the mental into 


the muscular organisation. The motion which looks so alarming 
is the relief. If there were not that means of relief the vessels 
of the brain might break, or the heart itself might burst. Some- 
times when these parts are weakened they do give way, and 
‘stroke’ or ‘syncope’ brings the life to a close. These are the 
major overcharges of the mind declared visibly through the body. 
But, short of these, the health of the mind is too often injured 
by the effect of minor overcharge, arising, not from sudden 
vehement shocks, but from little shocks leading to long-con- 
tinued pressures, which kill the mind in parts or centres or 
altogether. 

By this latter process of overcharge the health of the mind 
is injured in our day to an extent that probably has never before 
been reached in our national history. Our schools at this 
moment are engines of unprecedented power and skill for effect- 
ing mental overcharge and all its accompanying evils. Our 
modes of life in periods of later life, our pressures of business, 
our struggles for wealth and notoriety, with health and true fame 
' both at a discount, our flying visits hither and thither over the 
whole surface of the earth without exploring it, our cravings for 


mental stimulations of every kind and quality, our resolute desire 
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to try once more to scale heaven that we may tear aside the veil 
that conceals the infinite;—these overcharges of mind are 
momentous in the present crisis of the civilised world. If some 
of the grosser appetites are reduced, the emotions are more 
wildly aflame and the reason more at bay. The passions are 
rising in mighty waves, and the brain is becoming like a troubled 
sea. Love staggers before hate, jealousy outrides fear, and 
assurance in equality of mind is so strongly assertive that at the 
rate we are now going no man will have a chance ere long of 
being remembered for what he has achieved, save the man who 
has stunned the world with the record of the most hideous 
possible crime. Yet, with it all, there is the gleam of hope that, 
with knowledge so advanced as it is, there will be developed a 
more reasonable desire to temper knowledge with wisdom, and to 
bring the passions, now so wild and furious, into subjection to 
reason. 

It is towards methods of teaching that shall lead in the direc- 
tion of reform of all conditions which affect the health of the 
mind, that the study of the mind becomes now a part of the duty 
of the true sanitary scholar. Under our sanitary skill great plagues 
are being swept away, and by that sweeping our death-rates are 
coming down to a figure that is a marvel to the world at large. 
‘Ah!’ says the enthusiast, ‘see you the prophecy is at hand, 
*‘ There shall no more be an infant of days nor an old man that 
hath not filled his days;” for note how the young are ceasing to 
die, and how the old are continuing to live!’ It is true, and yet 
the millennium is not in sight. ‘ For observe,’ say those of us who 
are on the watch-towers, ‘observe how some diseases of nervous 
origin, in other words, of mental origin, and some forms of in- 
sanity, are on the increase! Observe, too, how the social storms, 
always so mortal when they set in, are showing their premon- 
itory signs in every quarter. There is less death; there is more 
life. Is there less disease of the mind as well as of the body ?’ 
That is the question. Be it our duty, as sanitarians of the future, 
to give to that question an honest answer in the affirmative, and 
to add to days of life— 


The richest bounties of indulgent Heaven, 
Truth, goodness, honowr, harmony, and love, 


BeEeNsAMIN Warp RICHARDSON. 





The Affair of Bleakirk-on-Sands. 


[The events which took place on November 23, 186-, are narrated by 
‘ Reuben Cartwright, Esq., of Bleakirk Hall, Bleakirk-on-Sands, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire. | 


ROUGH, unfrequented bridle-road rising and dipping towards 

the coast, with here and there a glimpse of sea beyond the 

sad-coloured moors: straight overhead, a red and wintry sun just 

struggling to assert itself: to right and left, a stretch of barren 
down still coated white with hoar-frost. 

I had flung the reins upon my horse’s neck, and was ambling 
homewards. Between me and Bleakirk lay seven good miles, 
and we had come far enough already on the chance of the sun’s 
breaking through ; but as the morning wore on, so our prospect of 
hunting that day faded further from us. It was now high noon, 
and I had left the hunt half an hour ago, turned my face towards 
the coast, and lit a cigar to beguile the way. Whena man is 
twenty-seven he begins to miss the fun of shivering beside a 
frozen cover. 

The road took a sudden plunge among the spurs of two con- 
verging hills. As I began to descend, the first gleam of sunshine 
burst from the dull heaven and played over the hoar-frost. I 
looked up, and saw, on the slope of the hill to the right, a horse- 
man also descending. 

At first glance I took him for a brother sportsman who, too, 
had abandoned hope of a fox. But the second assured me of my 
mistake. The stranger wore a black suit of antique, clerical cut, 
a shovel hat and gaiters; his nag was the sorriest of ponies, with 
a shaggy coat of flaring yellow, and so low in the legs that the 
broad flaps of its rider’s coat all but trailed on the ground. A 
- queerer turn-out I shall never see again, though I live to be a 
hundred. 

He appeared not to notice me, but pricked leisurably down the 
slope, and I soon saw that, as our paths ran and at the pace we 
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were going, we should meet at the foot of the descent: which we 
presently did. 

‘ Ah, indeed !’ said the stranger, reining in his pony as though 
now for the first time aware of me: ‘I wish you a very good day, 
sir. We are well met.’ He pulled off his hat with a fantastic 
politeness. For me, my astonishment grew as I regarded him 
more closely. A mass of lanky, white hair drooped on either side 
of a face pale, pinched, and extraordinarily wrinkled ; the clothes 
that wrapped his diminutive body were threadbare, greasy, and 
patched in all directions. Fifty years’ wear could not have 
worsened them ; and indeed from the whole aspect of the man you 
might guess him a century old, were it not for the nimbleness of 
his gestures and his eyes, which were grey, alert, and keen as 
needles. 

I acknowledged his salutation as he ranged up beside me. 

* Will my company, sir, offend you? By your coat I suspect 
your trade : venatorem sapit—hey ?’ 

His voice exactly fitted his eyes. Both were sharp and charged 
with expression ; yet both carried also a hint that their owner had 
lived long in privacy. Somehow they lacked touch. 

‘I am riding homewards,’ I answered. 

‘Hey? Where is that ?’ 

The familiarity lay rather in the words than the manner; and 
I did not resent it. 

‘ At Bleakirk.’ 

His eyes had wandered for a moment to the road ahead ; but 
now he turned abruptly, and looked at me, as I thought, with 
some suspicion. He seemed about. to speak, but restrained him- 
self, fumbled in his waistcoat pocket, and producing a massive 
snuff-box offered me a pinch. On my declining he helped himself 
copiously, and then, letting the reins hang loose upon his arm, fell 
to tapping the box. 

‘To me this form of the herb nicotiana commends itself by 
its cheapness : the sense is tickled, the purse consenting—like the 
complaisant husband in Juvenal: you take me? I am well ac- 
quainted with Bleakirk-super-sabulum. By the way, how is 
Squire Cartwright of the Hall ?’ 

‘If, said I, ‘ you mean my father, Angus Cartwright, he is 
dead these twelve years.’ 

‘Hey?’ cried the old gentleman, and added after a moment, 
‘Ah, to be sure, time flies—quo dives Tullus et—Angus, eh? 
And yet a hearty man, to all seeming. So you are his son.’ He 
took another pinch, ‘It is very sustaining,’ he said, 
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‘The snuff ?’ 

‘You have construed me, sir. Since I set out, just thirteen 
hours since, it has been my sole viaticum.’ As he spoke he put 
his hand nervously to his forehead, and withdrew it. 

‘Then,’ thought I, ‘ you must have started in the middle of 
the night ;’ for it was now little past noon. But looking at his 
face I saw clearly that it was drawn and pinched with fasting. 
Whereupon I remembered my flask and sandwich-box, and pulling 
them out assured him, with some apology for the offer, that they 
were at his service. His joy was childish. Again he whipped 
off his hat, and clapping it to his heart, swore my conduct did 
honour to my dead father; ‘and with Angus Cartwright,’ said he, 
‘kindness was intuitive. Being a habit it outran reflection; and 
his whisky, sir, was undeniable. Come, I have a fancy. Let us 
dismount, and, in heroic fashion, spread our feast upon the turf; 

or, if the hoar-frost deter you, see, here are boulders, and a run- 
- ning brook to dilute our cups; and, by my life, a foot-bridge, to 
the rail of which we may tether our steeds.’ 

Indeed we had come to a hollow in the road, across which a 
tiny beck, now swollen with the rains, was chattering bravely. 
Falling in with my companion’s humour, I dismounted, and after 
his example hitched my mare’s rein over the rail, There was a 
raciness about the whole proceeding that took my fancy, lost as I 
was in conjecture. We chose two boulders among a heap of 
lesser stones close beside the beck and divided the sandwiches, for, 
though I protested I was not hungry, the old gentleman insisted 
on our sharing alike. And now, as the liquor warmed his heart 
and the sunshine smote upon his back, his eyes sparkled, and 
he launched on a flood of the gayest talk—yet always of a world 
that I felt was before my time. Indeed, as he rattled on, the feeling 
that this must be some Rip Van Winkle restored from a thirty 
years’ sleep grew stronger and stronger upon me. He spoke of 
Bleakirk, and displayed a knowledge of it sufficiently thorough— 
intimate even—yet of the old friends for whom he inquired many 
names were unknown to me, many familiar only through their 
epitaphs in the windy cemetery above the cliff. Of the rest, the 
pretty girls he named were now grandmothers, the young men 
long since bent and rheumatic; the youngest well over fifty. 
This, however, seemed to depress him little. His eyes would 
sadden for a moment, then laugh again. ‘Well, well,’ he said, 
‘ wrinkles, bald heads, and the deafness of the tomb—we have our 
day notwithstanding. Pluck the bloom of it—hey? a common- 
place of the poets.’ 
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‘ But, sir,’ I put in as politely as I might, ‘you have not yet 
told me with whom I have the pleasure of lunching.’ 

‘Gently, young sir.’ He waved his hand towards the en- 
circling moors. ‘ We have feasted more Homerico, and in Homer, 
you remember, the host allowed his guest fourteen days before 
asking that question. Permit me to delay the answer only till 
I have poured libation on the turf here. Ah! I perceive the 
whisky is exhausted: but water shall suffice. May I trouble 
you—my joints are stiff—to fill your drinking-cup from the brook 
at your feet ?’ 

I took the cup from his hands and stooped over the water. 
As I did so, he leapt on me like a cat from behind. I felt a 
hideous blow on the nape of the neck: a jagged flame leapt up: 
the sunshine turned to blood—then to darkness. With hands 
spread out, I stumbled blindly forward and fell at full length into 
the beck. 

When my senses returned, I became aware, first that I was 
lying, bound hand and foot and securely gagged, upon the turf ; 
secondly, that the horses were still tethered, and standing quietly 
at the foot-bridge ; and, thirdly, that my companion had resumed 
his position on the boulder, and there sat watching my recovery. 

Seeing my eyes open, he raised his hat and addressed me in 
tones of grave punctilio. 

‘ Believe me, sir, I am earnest in my regret for this state of 
things. Nothing but the severest necessity could have persuaded 
me to knock the son of my late esteemed friend over the skull 
and gag his utterance with a stone—to pass over the fact that it 
fairly lays my sense of your hospitality under suspicion. Upon 
my word, sir, it places me in a cursedly equivocal position! ’ 

He took a pinch of snuff, absorbed it slowly, and pursued. 

‘It was necessary, however. You will partly grasp the situa- 
tion when I tell you that my name is Teague—the Reverend 
William Teague, Doctor of Divinity, and formerly incumbent of 
Bleakirk-on-Sands.’ 

His words explained much, though not everything. The 
circumstances which led to the Reverend William’s departure from 
Bleakirk had happened some two years before my birth: but they 
were startling enough to supply talk in that dull fishing village 
for many a long day. In my nursery I had heard the tale that 
my companion’s name recalled: and if till now I had felt humilia- 
tion, henceforth I felt absolute fear, for I knew that I had to deal 
with a madman. 
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‘I perceive by your eyes, sir,’ he went on, ‘that with a part of 
my story you are already familiar: the rest I am about to tell 
you. It will be within your knowledge that late on a Sunday 
night, just twenty-nine years ago, my wife left the Vicarage-house, 
Bleakirk, and never returned; that subsequent inquiry yielded 
no trace of her flight, beyond the fact that she went provided 
with a small hand-bag containing a change of clothing ; that, as 
we had lived together for twenty years in the entirest harmony, 
no reason could then, or afterwards, be given for her astonishing 
conduct. Moreover, you will be aware that its effect upon me 
was tragical; that my lively emotions underneath the shock 
deepened into a settled gloom; that my faculties (notoriously 
eminent) in a short time became clouded, nay eclipsed, necessi- 
tating my removal—I will not refine—to a madhouse. Hey, is 
it not so?’ 

I nodded assent as well as I could. He paused, with a pinch 
between finger and-thumb, to nod back tome. Though his eyes 
were now blazing with madness, his demeanour was formally, even 
affectedly, polite. 

‘My wife never came back: naturally, sir—for she was dead.’ 

He shifted a little on the boulders, slipped the snuff-box back 
into his waistcoat pocket, then crossing his legs and clasping his 
hands over one knee, bent forward and regarded me fixedly. 

‘I murdered her,’ he said slowly, and nodded. 

A pause followed that seemed to last an hour. The stone 
which he had strapped in my mouth with his bandanna was giving 
me acute pain; it obstructed, too, what little breathing my 
emotion left me; and I dared not take my eyes off his. The 
strain on my nerves grew so tense that I felt myself fainting when 
his voice recalled me. 

‘I wonder now ’—he asked as if it were a riddle—‘ I wonder 
if you can guess why the body was never found ?’ 

Again there was an intolerable silence before he went on. 

‘ Lydia was a dear creature: in many respects she made me an 
admirable wife. Her affection for me was canine—positively. 
But she was fat, sir; her face a jelly, her shoulders mountainous. 
Moreover, her voice!—it was my cruciation—monotonously, 
regularly, desperately voluble. If she talked of archangels, they 
became insignificant—and her themes, in ordinary, were of the 
pettiest. Her waist, sir, and my arm had once been commen- 
surate : now not three of Homer’s heroes could embrace her. Her 
yoice could once touch my heart-strings into music; it frayed 
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them now, between the millstones of the commonplace. Figure 
to yourself a man of my sensibility condemned to live on these 
terms!’ 

He paused, tightened his grasp on his knee, and pursued. 

‘You remember, sir, the story of the baker in Langius? He 
narrates that a certain woman conceived a violent desire to bite 
_ the naked shoulders of a baker who used to pass underneath her 
window with his wares. £0 imperative did this longing hecome 
that at length the woman appealed to her husband, who, being a 
good-natured man, and unwilling to disoblige her, hired the baker, 
for a certain price, to come and be bitten. The man allowed her 
two bites, but denied a third, being unable to contain himself for 
pain. The author goes on to relate that, for want of this third 
bite, she bore one dead child, and two living. My own case,’ 
continued the Reverend William, ‘was somewhat similar. Lydia’s 
unrelieved babble reacted upon her bulk, and awoke in me an 
absorbing, fascinating desire to strike her. I longed to see her 
quiver. I fought against the feeling, stifled it, trod it down: it 
awoke again. It filled my thoughts, my dreams; it gnawed me 
like a vulture. A hundred times while she sat complacently 
turning her inane periods, I had to hug my fist to my breast, lest 
it should leap out and strike her senseless. Do I weary you? 
Let me proceed :— 

‘That Sunday evening we sat, one on each side of the hearth, 
in the Vicarage drawing-room. She was talking—talking ; and I 
sat whispering to myself, “ You are too fat, Lydia, you are too 
fat.” Her talk ran on the two sermons I had preached that day, 
the dresses of the congregation, the expense of living, the parish 
ailments—inexhaustible, trivial, relentless. Suddenly she looked 
up and our eyes met. Her voice trailed off and dropped like a 
bird wounded in full flight. She stood up and took a step to- 
wardsme. “Is anything the matter, William ? ” she asked solicit- 
ously. ‘You are too fat, my dear,” I answered, laughing, and 
struck her full in the face with my fist. 

‘She did not quiver much—not half enough—but dropped 
like a half-full sack on to the carpet. I caught up a candle and 
examined her. She was quite dead.’ 

The madman skipped up from his boulder, and looked at me 
with indescribable cunning. 

‘I am so glad, sir,’ he said, ‘that you did not bleed when I 
struck you; it was a great mercy. The sight of blood affects me 
—ah!’ he broke off with a subtle quiver and drew a long breath. 
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‘Do you knowthe sands by Woeful Ness—the Twin Brothers?’ 
he asked. 

I knew that dreary headland well. For half a mile beyond 
the grey Church and Vicarage of Bleakirk it extends, forming the 
northern arm of the small fishing-bay, and protecting it from the 
full set of the tides. Towards its end it breaks away sharply, 
and terminates in a dorsal ridge of slate-coloured rock that runs: 
out for some two hundred feet between the sands we call the 
Twin Brothers. Of these, that to the south, and inside the bay, 
is motionless and bears the name of the ‘ Dead-Boy;’ but the 
‘ Quick-Boy,’ to the north, shifts continually. It is a quicksand, in 
short ; and will (asthe word goes) swallow a man in three minutes. 

‘My mind,’ resumed my companion, ‘was soon made up. 
There is no murder, thought I, where there is no corpse. So I 
propped Lydia in the armchair, where she seemed as if napping, 
and went quietly upstairs. I packed a small hand-bag carefully 
with such clothes as she would need for a journey, descended with 
it, opened the front door, went out to be sure the servants had 
blown out their lights, returned, and hoisting my wife on my 
shoulder, with the bag in my left hand, softly closed the door and 
stepped out into the night. In the shed beside the garden-gate 
the gardener had left his wheel-barrow. I fetched it out, ‘set 
Lydia on the top of it, and wheeled her off towards Woeful Ness. 
There was just the rim of a waning moon to light me, but I knew 
every inch of the way. 

‘For the greater part of it I had turf underfoot ; but where 
this ended and the rock began, I had to leave the barrow behind. 
It was ticklish work, climbing down ; for footing had to be found, 
and Lydia was a monstrous weight. Pah! how fat she was and 
clumsy—lolling this way and that! Besides, the bag hampered me. 
But I reached the foot at last, and after a short rest clambered out 
along the ridge as fast as I could. I was sick and tired of the business. 

‘Well, the rest was easy. Arrived at the furthest spit of 
rock, I tossed the bag from me farinto the northern sand. Then 
I turned to Lydia, whom I had set down for the moment. In 
the moonlight her lips were parted as though she were still 
chattering; so I kissed her once, because I had loved her, and 
dropped her body over into the Quick-Boy Sand. In three minutes 
or so I had seen the last of her. 

‘I trundled home the barrow, mixed myself a glass of whisky, 
sat beside it for half an hour, and then aroused the servants. I was 
cunning, sir; and no one could trace my footprints on the turf and 
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rock of Woeful Ness. The missing hand-bag, and the disarray I had 
been careful to make in the bedroom, provided them at once with 
a clue—but it did not lead them to the Quick-Boy. For two 
days they searched; at the end of that time it grew clear to them 
that grief was turning my brain. ‘Your father, sir, was instant 
with his sympathy—at least ten times a day I had much ado to 
keep from laughing in his face. Finally two doctors visited me, 
and I was taken to a madhouse. 

‘I have remained within its walls twenty-nine years; but no—I 
have never been thoroughly at home there. Two days ago I dis- 
covered that the place was boringme. SoI determined to escape ; 
and this to a man of my resources presented few difficulties. I 
borrowed this pony from a stable not many yards from the mad- 
house wall; he belongs, I think, to a chimney-sweep, and I trust 
that, after serving my purpose, he may find a way back to his 
master.’ 

I suppose at this point he must have detected the question 
in my eyes, for he cried sharply, 

‘You wish to know my purpose? It is simple.’ He passed a 
thin hand over his forehead. ‘I have been shut up, as I say, for 
twenty-nine years, and I now discover that the madhouse bores 
me. If they re-take me—and the hue and cry must be out long 
before this—I shall be dragged back. What then, is my proposal ? 
I ride to Bleakirk and out along the summit of Woeful Ness. 
There I dismount, turn my pony loose, and, descending along the 
ridge, step into the sand that swallowed Lydia. Simple, is it 
not? Euxcessi, evasi, evanui. I shall be there before sunset— 
which reminds me,’ he added, pulling out his watch, ‘that my 
time is nearly up. I regret to leave you in this plight, but you 
see how I am placed. I felt, when I saw you, a sudden desire to 
unbosom myself of a secret which, until the past half-hour, I have 
shared with no man. I see by your eyes again that if set at 
liberty you would interfere with my purpose. It is unfortunate 
that scarcely a soul ever rides this way—I know the road of old. 
But to-morrow is Sunday: I will scribble a line and fix it on the 
church-door at Bleakirk, so that the parish may at least know 
your predicament before twenty-four hours are out. I must now 
be going. The bandanna about your mouth I entreat you to 
accept as amemento. With renewed apologies, sir, I wish you 
good-day ; and count it extremely fortunate that you did not bleed.’ 

He nodded in the friendliest manner, turned on his heel, and 
walked quietly towards the bridge. As he untethered his pony, 
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mounted, and ambled quietly off in the direction of the coast, I 
lay stupidly watching him. His black coat for some time lay, a 
diminishing blot, on the brown of the moors, stood for a brief 
moment on the sky-line, and vanished. 


I must have lain above an hour in this absurd and painful 
position, wrestling with my bonds, and speculating on my chances 
of passing the night by the beck-side. My ankles were tied with 
my own handkerchief, my wrists with the thong of my own whip, 
and this especially cut me. It was knotted immovably; but by 
rolling over and rubbing my face into the turf, I contrived at 
length to slip the gag down below my chin. This done, I sat 
up and shouted lustily. 

For a long time there was no reply but the whinnying of my 
mare, who seemed to guess something was wrong, and pulled at 
her tether until I thought she would break away. I think I called 
a score of times before I heard an answering ‘ Whoo-oop!’ far 
back on the road, and a scarlet coat, then another, and finally a 
dozen or more, appeared on the crest of the hill. It was the hunt 
returning. 

They saw me at once, and galloped up, speechless from sheer 
amazement. I believe my hands were loosened before a word’was 
spoken. The situation was painfully ridiculous; but my story 
was partly out before they had time to laugh, and the rest of it 
was gasped to the accompaniment of pounding hoofs and cracking 
whips. 

Never did the Netherkirk Hunt ride after fox as it rode after 
the Rev. William Teague that afternoon. We streamed over the 


_ Moor, a thin red wave, like a rank of charging cavalry, the whip 


even forgetting his tired hounds that straggled aimlessly in our 
wake. On the hill above Bleakirk we saw that the tide was out, 
and our company divided without drawing rein, some four horse- 
men descending to the beach, to ride along the sands out under 
Woeful Ness, and across the Dead-Boy, hoping to gain the ridge 
before the madman and cut him off. The rest, whom I led by a 
few yards, breasted the height above and thundered past the grey 
churchyard: wall. Inside it I caught a flying glimpse of the yellow 
pony quietly cropping among the tombs. We had our prey, then, 
enclosed in that peninsula as in a trap; but there was one outlet. 

I remember looking down towards the village as we tore 
along, and seeing the fisher folk run out at their doors and stand 
staring at the two bodies of horsemen thus rushing to the sea. 
The riders on the beach had a slight Jead of us at first; but this 
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they quickly lost as their horses began to be distressed in the 
heavy sand. I looked back for an instant. The others were close 
at my heels; and, behind again, the bewildered hounds followed 
yelping mournfully. But neither man nor hound could see him 
whom they hunted, for the cliff’s edge hid the quicksand in front. 
_ Presently the turf ceased. Dismounting, I ran to the edge 
and plunged down the rocky face. I had descended about twenty 
feet, when I came to the spot where, by craning forward, I could 
catch sight of the spit of rock, and the Quick-Boy Sand to the 
right of it. 

The sun—a blazing ball of red—was just now resting its 
nether rim on the horizon, and its level rays fell full upon the 
man we were chasing. He stood on the very edge of the rocks, 
a black spot against the luminous yellow of sea and sand. He 
seemed to be meditating. His back was towards us, and he per- 
ceived neither his pursuers above nor the heads that at this 
moment appeared over the ridge behind him, and not fifteen 
yards away. The party on the beach had dismounted and were 
clambering up stealthily. Five seconds more and they could 
spring upon him. 

But they under-estimated a madman’s instinct. As if for no 
reason, he gave a quick start, turned, and at the same instant was 
aware of both attacking parties. A last gleam of sunlight fell on 
the snuff-box in his left hand ; his right thumb and fore-finger hung 
arrested, grasping the pinch. For fully half a minute nothing 
happened ; hunters and hunted eyed each other and waited. Then 
carrying the snuff to his nose, and doffing his hat, with a satirical 
sweep of the hand and a low bow, he turned again and tripped 
off the ledge into the jaws of the Quick-Boy. 

There was no help now. At his third step the sand had him 
by the ankles. For a moment he fought it, then, throwing up 
his arms, sank forward, slowly and as if bowing yet, upon his face. 
Second by second we stood and watched him disappear. Within 
five minutes the ripples of the Quick-Boy Sand met once more 
above him. 


In the course of the next afternoon the Vicar of Bleakirk 
called at the Hall with a paper which he had found pinned to the 
church door. It was evidently a scrap torn from an old letter, 
and bore, scribbled in pencil by a clerkly hand, these words: ‘ The 
young Squire Cartwright in straits by the foot-bridge, six miles 
toward Netherkirk. (rate pro anma Gulieti Teague’ 


Q. 
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A Ballad of a Ballad. 


SUNSET of purple and gold, 
Seen afar from the cliff’s dizzy height ; 

A pageant of billows, that rolled 

In the glory of evening bedight :-— 
*T was a picture indeed to invite 

My muse with an effort to strain 
Her wings for a loftier flight— 

I never will venture again. 


I searched through the singers of old 
For a metre, both graceful and bright ; 
I consulted my friends, and was told 
That the Ballad was suitable quite. 
I tried, and conceive my delight, 
When, choosing a nimble refrain, 
I did the first stanza aright— 
I never will venture again. 





Verse one was a joy to behold, 
A pleasure to read or recite, 
’Twas a dainty melodious and bold 
Commingling of sweetness and light: 
But the second—Ah! pity my plight ! 
The rhymes were all used, and in vain 
I struggled the whole of a night— 
I never will venture again, 


Envoy. 
My friend, may you ne’er be cajoled 
Into metre, if haply your brain 
Isn’t cast in a metrical mould— 
I never will venture again. 
C. J. Stewart. 
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A Cruise among the Hebrides. 


N one of John Leech’s admirable sketches a fashionable doctor 
is represented prescribing to a poverty-stricken invalid 
champagne, chicken broth, and a visit to the German Baths. To 
recommend a cruise among the Hebrides in a private yacht with 
a select company as a pleasanter form of expedition than a public 
steamer with its promiscuous assortment of passengers may be a 
little too like Mr. Leech’s physician. ‘First catch your hare,’ 
wrote Mrs. Glasse. ‘ First catch your private yacht, and, what is 
of at least equal importance, catch the right people to be your 
companions,’ the reader may exclaim. For these essential pre- 
liminaries I can offer no recipe. I can only say that I was 
fortunate enough to do both in the year of grace 1888, and will 
at once proceed to tell the reader the result. Of course, if our 
yacht had only followed in the wake of the steamers the story 
would not be worth the telling; for, though the cruise itself might 
have been more agreeable to the narrator, the account of it could 
hardly be made more interesting to the reader than the account 
of an ordinary trip by one of Cook’s tourists. But one of the 
specialities of the private yacht plan is, that you can go in and out 
among, and land upon, islands which, at most, only seem to flit 
past the regulation tourist as the ghosts flitted past ‘ false, fleet- 
ing, perjured Clarence.’ Our base of operations was the delightful 
island of Mull; our company—or, as that term may be more 
suggestive of the foot-lights than of the ocean, let me boldly say 
our crew —was almost an ideal one. The season was June, and, 
strange to say in that saddest of sad summers, the weather was 
simply perfect. The veriest land-lubber, as he saw the little 
vessel dancing on the waves and gleaming in the sun, would have 
felt the temptation to spring on board of her and launch forth 
into the ocean. As I do not wish to sail under false colours’ 
(in writing of the sea one almost unéonsciously uses nautical 
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metaphors), let me frankly confess at the outset that we had no 
intention of roughing it, and that we did not rough it. Every 
excursion was so arranged that we could get back to our comfort- 
able head-quarters every day in time for dinner, and we always 
took provisions on board. I do not pose as a hero, but simply as 
a grateful guest of the kindest of hosts and hostesses. 

Our first cruise, as we were in duty and piety bound, was to 
Tona, the cradle of our faith. And here we were at onve impressed 
with the advantage of the private yacht over the public steamer. 
We could take our time upon the sacred island, having no need 
to include Staffa in the same excursion, and, not having to hurry 


‘on in order to return to the distant Oban, as the steamer has. 


Iona is at least worth one whole day. ‘ Lives there a man with 
soul so dead’ as not to catch a spark of enthusiasm when he 
stands upon the spot where St. Columba stood more than twelve 
centuries ago and repelled the heathen invader, not with carnal 
weapons, but by trolling forth in his magnificent voice the forty- 
fifth Psalm? Certaialy there lived none such among our crew. It 
was wonderful to see how learned we all suddenly became on the 
subject of the ancient Culdees, on the connection or non-connection 
of St. Columba with Rome, on the peculiar grace and symmetry 
of the famous Iona crosses; with what a gentle melancholy we 
contrasted the ancient and modern ideas of beauty as we turned 
from the ruins of the old Cathedral—old, but still six hundred 
years younger than St. Columba—to gaze on the two buildings 
now used for public worship by the inhabitants of the island. But 
perhaps the oddest of all contrasts between the old world and the 
new was when, as we sat gazing on the ruined chapel of St. Oran, 
which is many years older than the Cathedral, the monotonous 
but not unpleasing sound of children’s voices in a building hard 
by showed us that we were evidently in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that creation of the nineteenth century, the primary 
school, in which teachers and children were thinking, not of St. 
Columba and the monks of old, but of H.M. Inspector. It is not 
the object of this paper to entrench upon the province of the 
guide-book, so there is no need to say more of Iona. And for the 
same reason the next day’s cruise to Staffa may be lightly passed 
over. We saw nothing in Fingal’s Cave but what thousands of 
others have seen, except that our leisure enabled us to explore its 
wonders more fully than we could have done if we had been 
hurried along by the exigencies of the public steamer. 

But next came an expedition in which we explored ground 
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virtually closed to the ordinary tourist. Admirers of Dr. Johnson 
—and what educated Englishman is not ?—must be familiar with 
the name of Inch Kenneth, where the sage spent two nights under 
the hospitable roof of Sir Allan McLean, the chief of his clan, 
whose two daughters were evidently an additional attraction to 
the susceptible old man, as his own vigorous lines show :— 


Illic Leniades humili regnabat in aula, 
Leniades magnis nobilitatus avis ; 

Una duas habuit casa cum genitore puellas, 
Quas Amor undarum fingeret esse deas, 


The whole of the twenty-four lines are well worth quoting, but I 
forbear, and merely remark the happy translation of McLean into 
Leniades, and anticipate an objection. Those who have seen the 
remains of the now deserted and unroofed house may object 
to its description as a ‘humilis aula’ and a ‘casa.’ But this 
house was evidently not in existence in Dr. Johnson’s time, for 
the chief’s residence is described as being only one storey high, 
whereas this was two, if not three. In Inch Kenneth we saw the 
ruined chapel in which Boswell buried some human bones, and 
the lonely graveyard with its tombs, some very ancient and some 
very beautiful; and we thought of that Sunday which Dr. Johnson 
pronounced ‘the most agreeable Sunday he ever passed,’ when 
‘Miss McLean read the evening service, in which we all joined, 
and I [ Boswell] read Ogden’s second and ninth sermons on Prayer, 
which, with their other distinguished excellence, have the merit 
of being short.’ But there really was no occasion to wander back 
in imagination to the past. The scene in the present was beau- 
tiful enough. Loch Na-Keal, beneath our feet, half sea, half lake, 
was clear and smooth as crystal, and might call up a more sacred 
thought than that of the good old doctor—a thought of the glassy 
sea of the Apocalypse. Across the water, above our heads, towered 
the range of mountains of which Ben More, the highest peak in 
Mull, is the Corypheus—Ben More, whose summit is generally 
wreathed in mist and cloud, but which, on that cloudless day, 
stood forth, bold and distinct, to the sky. Well might Dr. John- 
son ‘ express a desire to have an island like Inch Kenneth,’ and ‘ set 
himself to think what would be necessary for a man in sucha 
situation. ‘Sir, I should build me a fortification if I came to 
live here; for, if you have it not, what should hinder a parcel of 
ruffians to land in the night and carry off everything you have 
in the house, which in a remote country would be more valuable 
VOL. XIV. NO, LXXX. N 
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than cows and sheep? dd to all this the danger of having your 
throat eut!”’ 

I quote this last passage as a fitting introduction to our next 
cruise, which was to the interesting little group of islands called 
Treshnish Isles. On two of these we landed, and found on one 
of them the ruins of a strong, fortified enclosure, the history of 
which carries one’s mind back to three distinct periods of history. 
I have made it a principle to eschew ‘Guide Book’ information 
in this article; but as I have not found the following extract from 
the ‘ Statistical History of Scotland’ in any guide-book, I may 
insert it without violating this principle :— 

‘Cairnburgh, or Cairnbulg, one of the Treshinish Isles, was 
anciently considered a place of great strength, and supposed to 
have been fortified in Norwegian times. It isa high rock, of some 
considerable extent on the top, and inaccessible on all sides ex- 
cepting by one narrow path. In 1715 it was garrisoned by the 
Macleans, and was taken and retaken more than once during the 
rebellion of that year. It was attacked and taken by Cromwell’s 
troops in the days of the Commonwealth ; and here, it is fancied, 
were the rescued books of Iona burnt. Little Cairnburgh is a 
smaller rock near it, and separated by a narrow sound, to which 
the same description applies. These rocks are said to have been 
the boundary of the two governments into which the Hebrides 
were divided when subject to the Crown of Denmark, called the 
Nodorees and Sodorees, or Northern and Southern Isles; and tra- 
dition bears that the two governments not unfrequently contended 
for the possession of this stronghold.’ 

The other islands need not detain us long. There was Eorsa, 
which we passed every day, an island without any special interest 
(except that it is said to have been owned by the nuns of Iona), 
but which at least justified its existence by forming a pleasing 
break in the expanse of Loch Na-Keal; there was Ulva, im- 
mortalised like Inch Kenneth by the fact that Dr. Johnson stayed 
there with McQuarrie, the chief. Boswell tells us that ‘McQuarrie’s 
house was mean ;’ if so, it was a great contrast to the present 
Ulva House, which is as handsome and picturesque a place as one 
would wish tosee. There were many other islands stretching away 
to the north and to the south, islands which we were debarred from 
visiting, for the prosaic but sufficient reason already mentioned— 
viz. the necessity of being back in time for dinner; and, finally, 
there was Mull itself, beautiful surely in spite of its comparative 
lack of trees—a lack, however, which has been largely supplied 
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since the days when Dr. Johnson lost his large oak stick upon it, 
and in reply to a hope politely expressed that it would be found 
and restored to him, said,‘ No, no, my friend, it is not to be 
expected that any man in Mull who has got it will part with it. 
Consider, sir, the value of such a piece of timber here!’ 

Once, and only once, in our cruises did there seem to be any 
chance of the amari aliquid arising. We set off on what 
appeared to be a peculiarly calm day for a second expedition to 
Iona. The water was so smooth that one of our ladies who had 
not much confidence in her powers of endurance on a rough sea, 
and had therefore shrunk from accompanying us on our first 
voyage to the sacred island, was persuaded to embark on this 
second expedition. For the first two hours, while we were still 
within the friendly shelter of Mull, everything was smooth and 
delightful. And then Iona was sighted in the distance. But 
alas! there was something else sighted in the distance! What 
were those white flakes of foam? Had they not a suspicious 
resemblance to the ‘white horses’ which tell only too truly of a 
rough passage? And so it turned out. And then, when we 
reached Iona, there was the horrible thought that we had to get 
back again! Our old Gaelic beatman comforted us with the 
assurance that the sea would settle when the sun went down. 
When the sun went down! Why, it was midsummer in the High- 
lands, and the sun would go down about 10 P.M.; and, at all 
hazards, we must venture on the ocean at least five hours before 
then. However, it all ended well; the little swell had no effect 
upon our gentlemen, and our ladies were very heroines in their 
sufferings. We returned, certainly not sadder, but wiser men; 
wiser by the experience that a calm loch does not always mean a 
calm sea. 

Wherever a man goes he takes his own tastes with him; and 
so, in our yachting party, while one made it an opportunity for 
collecting sea-birds’ eggs, another for hunting after rare botanical 
specimens, another for shooting a seal (what he intended to do 
with his seal when he got it I could not quite make out, but it 
was a grand shot, and he was deservedly the hero of the hour), 
so another—the reader’s very humble servant—naturally looked 
at the matter from the literary man’s point of view. The Hebrides, 
from his standpoint, were connected with two great names in the 
literary world, Dr. Samuel Johnson and Sir Walter Scott, and he 
turned with the fresh interest which local associations gave to 
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‘ The Lord of the Isles’ on the one hand and the two accounts 
which Johnson and Boswell have given of their joint tour to the 
Hebrides on the other.' The contrast between Scott and John- 
son (Boswell, of course, may be regarded simply as the alter ego 
of Johnson) is very marked. During the interval of forty years 
which elapsed between the publication of the ‘ Journey to the 
Western Islands’ and that of ‘The Lord of the Isles,’ Britons 
had, so to speak, acquired a new pair of spectacles ; they had been 
taught to look at nature with quite different eyes. Sir Walter 
himself in his poetry, and still more in his prose, did an immense 
amount to popularise the lesson, but it was commenced by greater 
poets than himself. Burns and Cowper in the eighteenth century, 
and Wordsworth and Coleridge, followed by Byron and Shelley and 
Keats in the nineteenth, taught men, what we look in vain for in the 
pages of Johnson, an appreciation of the beauties of grand scenery. 
‘Oh, sir, a most dolorous country!’ was all that the Doctor 
could find to say as. he was riding through Mull. In fact, his 
tour to the Hebrides had nothing whatever to do with inanimate 
nature, but simply with human nature. When he was asked how 
he liked the Highlands he replied angrily, ‘ How, sir, can you ask 
me what obliges me to speak unfavourably of a country where I 
have been hospitably entertained ? Who can like the Highlands ? 
1 like the inhabitants very well.’ Of course it may be said that 
he was a Cockney, and had never been trained to admire nature ; 
but those.who are acquainted with eighteenth-century litera- 
ture will know very well that he was a thoroughly representative 
man of the eighteenth century. Addison could only find barren- 
ness and desolation in the Alps, and had to descend into the plains, 
and especially into the cities, of Italy before he was really pleased. 
Hannah More, whose eye might have been trained by her con- 
tiguity to the grand rocks of Cheddar, or the pretty scenery 
about Clifton, thought the Hebrides a subject which was ‘sterility 
itself.’ John Wesley, in his voluminous journals, though he 
notes everything that strikes him, hardly ever says a word about 
beautiful scenery. And so one might go on, citing instances in- 
numerable. Now turn to Scott, and what a difference you find! 
Sailing day after day among these island groups one learnt to 
appreciate the vividness and accuracy of such descriptions, for 
instance, as the following: — 


* Johnson's Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland ; Boswell’s Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides, 
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Merrily, merrily goes the bark 
As a breeze from the northward free ; 
So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 
Or the swan through the summer sea. 
The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 
And Ulva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round, 
Then all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturbed repose 
The cormorant had found. 
And the shy seal had quiet home, 
And weltered in that wondrous dome, 
Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seemed, would raise 
A minster to her Maker’s praise ; 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend, 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge, that ebbs and swells. 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
Tn varied tone prolonged and high, 
That mocks the organ’s melody. 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 
That Nature’s voice might seem to say, 
‘ Well hast thou done, frail child of day ! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard—but witness mine !’ 


But when we pass from inanimate to human nature, then 
Johnson, as represented in his own, and, still more, in Boswell’s 
pages, has decidedly the advantage. It is difficult to realise Lord 
Ronald, and Edith, and Isabel, and the Bruce himself. In mere 
point of date they are so far removed from us that they are little 
more than lay figures. But Boswell and Johnson, and young Col 
and McQuarrie and McClean, we can picture to the very life. 
The Doctor himself, in top-boots instead of ‘ black worsted stock- 
ings and silver buckles,’ and in ‘a very wide brown cloth great- 
coat, with pockets which might have almost held the two volumes 
of his folio Dictionary,’ would have been a sight worth going all 
the way to the Hebrides to see. The wonderful vitality and 
hardiness of the ald man, who at the age of sixty-four thinks 
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nothing of crossing those tempestuous seas in bad weather in an 
open boat, and throws himself with all the enthusiasm of five-and- 
twenty into a life so utterly alien to his previous habits and 
tastes, are very remarkable phenomena. And if he has nothing to 
say about Highland scenery, he has abundance of shrewd observa- 
tions about Highland life and manners, and he grows really 
eloquent when he dwells upon places connected with human life. 
That is a noble passage about Iona which begins: ‘ We were now 
treading that illustrious island, which was once the luminary of 
the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians 
derived the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion ;’ 
and ends: ‘That man is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.’ Boswell too 
has some most edifying reflections upon Iona. ‘ While contem- 
plating,’ he says, ‘the venerable ruins, I reflected with much 
satisfaction that the solemn scenes of piety never lose their 
sanctity and influence. . . . I hoped that, ever after having been 
in this holy place, I should maintain an exemplary conduct.’ It 
must be confessed that this aspiration was not altogether super- 
fluous, for, not many pages before, he had had to record a scene 
in which his conduct was anything but exemplary. It was at 
Corrichatachin, in the Isle of Skye, where he and the doctor were 
most hospitably—too hospitably—entertained by the chief. 
Having seen Dr. Johnson safely off to bed, he joined the High- 
landers over a bowl of punch; and when that was finished they 
had a second bowl and finished it; and ‘by that time,’ he says, 
‘we were well warmed.’ Then a third bowl came and went; and 
‘we were cordial and merry to a high degree;’ ‘but,’ he adds 
with delightful naiveté, ‘of what passed I have no recollection 
with any accuracy.’ He remembers, however, that he called his 
host ‘ Corri’ as his friends did—a liberty which the proud High- 
lander might perhaps pardon on the ground that the full name, 
Corrichatachin, would be obviously difficult to articulate at that 
stage of the proceedings. Then some of the party went off to 
bed; but Boswell actually stayed for a fourth bowl of punch; 
after which he managed to get to bed, somehow or other—pro- 
bably with his boots on—at five o’clock in the morning, and 
awoke at noon ‘with a severe headache’ and a strong disinclina- 
tion to stir. Dr. Johnson, that stern moralist and strict tee- 
totaller, who always came straight to the point, saluted him with, 
‘ What, drunk yet?’ and proceeded to rate him soundly; and it 
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is fair to add that the sad escapade, for which Boswell apologises 
in the most humble, not to say abject terms, never occurred 
again during the tour; but whether the sacred influence of Iona, 
or the fear of his severe mentor, was the restraining cause, does 
not appear. 

What strikes one very forcibly in the account of Dr. Johnson 
in the Hebrides is the extraordinary reputation he evidently had 
even in those remote parts. Of course one must make some little 
allowance for the infatuation of Boswell; but, after all, Boswell, 
though infatuated, is very truthful; and his estimate is fully 
borne out by the letters, given verbatim, of such men as Lord 
Elibank. It is, perhaps, a little too much the fashion in the 
present day to run down Dr. Johnson’s own writings, and to attri- 
bute his renown too exclusively to Boswell. But it is evident 
from this ‘Tour’ that his renown was at least equally high before 
Boswell wrote at all—higher than that of some who certainly 
should have ranked before him as men of letters. For instance, 
it is in this ‘Tour’ that Boswell tells the story of Johnson being 
called ‘ Doctor Major’ and Goldsmith ‘ Doctor Minor.’ But which 
was really ‘Major’ and which ‘ Minor,’ so far as literary work 
went? The comparison may fairly be instituted because they both 
worked in the same domain: producing poetry, essays, fiction, plays. 
Compare them, then, on each of these heads. Will any one for a 
moment say that ‘ London’ or the ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes’ is 
equal to ‘The Traveller’ or the ‘ Deserted Village,’ ‘Irene’ to 
‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ ‘ Rasselas’ to the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
or even (though in this case the idea would not be so outrageous), 
‘The Rambler’ to ‘ The Citizen of the World?’ All the works of 
Johnson just mentioned are well worth reading, and certainly do 
not deserve the comparative oblivion into which they have fallen. 
But he did not wield the magic pen of Goldsmith, and no one 
would have felt this more strongly or owned it more generously 
than Johnson himself. Indeed, it requires all the weight of ‘ the 
Dictionary’ to make the balance at all equal; and even then, 
simply regarded as literary men, surely Goldsmith was Dr. Major 
and Johnson Dr. Minor. But it was on the combination of moral 
with intellectual merits that the palm was rightly given to 
Johnson ; at least, it is clear that this was the view taken by the 
Highlanders in the Hebrides. One of the Doctor’s admirers in the 
Isle of Skye hit it exactly when he said to Boswell, ‘Dr. Johnson 
is an honour to mankind ; and, if the expression may be used, an 
honour to religion.’ Of course there were others to whom many 
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would think that the latter clause might be applied more truly than 
to Dr. Johnson. But the speciality of Dr. Johnson was that he 
combined this ‘ Religiositét’ (I am obliged to borrow a German 
word to express my meaning) with a power and a love of touching 
life at so many points, that his influence was far more widely 
extended than it otherwise could have been. That was where he 
differed from such men as John Wesley and William Law, both 
of whom, by the way, he admired and respected. He attracted 
and affected classes which were quite out of the range of those 
good men’s influence. 

But I have mounted my hobby, and am riding far away from 
the story of my own little cruise among the Hebrides. My only 
excuse is that in that happy week, among all the delights of the 
present, my thoughts were continually wandering back to the 
past, and the central figure in the past was always that other 
tourist to the Hebrides, who was the best representative of the 
best features of the eighteenth century. 


J. H. OVERTON, 





Deception. 


HE year fades, as the west wind sighs, 
And droops in many-coloured ways, 
But your soft presence never dies 
From out the pathway of my days. 


The spring is where you are; but still 
You, far away, to me can bring 

Sweet flowers and dreams enough to fill 
A thousand empty worlds with spring, 


I walk the wet and leafless woods, 
Your spirit ever floats before, 

And lights its russet solitudes 
With blossoms summer never wore. 


I sit beside my lonely fire, 

The shadows almost bring your face, 
And light with memory and desire 

My dull and sombre dwelling-place. 


Among my books I feel your hand 
That turns the page just past my sight; 
Sometimes behind my chair you stand 
And read the foolish rhymes I write. 


The old piano’s keys I press 
In random chords—until I hear 
Your voice, your rustling silken dress, 
And smell the violets you wear, 
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I do not weep now any more, 
I think I hardly ever sigh, 
I would not let you think I bore 
The kind of wound of which men die. 


Believe that smooth content has grown 
Over the ghastly grave of pain; 

Content! Oh lips that were my own 
That I shall never kiss again! 


FE. NEsBIT. 

















A Chant of Arcady. 


R. ANDREW LANG in the January number of this Magazine 
has printed a curious song, or, as he styles it, ‘a rude me- 
moria technica of Catholic doctrine, or even something older than 
that, a reverberation from Celtic legend.’ Inintroducing it to our 
notice he says, ‘ Any fresh version of it will be welcome.’ Before 
offering any suggestions as to the significance of the chant—for 
that is the name I find more convenient to use than any other— 
I will venture to say that I see in it nothing which at, all sounds 
like any ‘reverberation from Celtic legend,’ nor do I see any 
sign of its having anything to do with sailors. It must be a 
mere coincidence that the two forms of the chant which Mr. 
Lang gives were found to be in use among sailors ‘in widely re- 
mote parts of the country.’ 

A form of the same chant is still to be heard in the village of 
Beeston, in Norfolk, and was sung at hurvest suppers till very 
lately by the harvestmen at their festive gathering. In the form 
which I subjoin it was taken down from the lips of the singers 
by the Rev. J. 8. Orton, rector of the parish, a year or two ago. 
I have had the transcript in my possession for some time, and, 
remembering ‘that everything comes to the man who can wait,’ 
I have deferred making it public till I could find the right 
opportunity for publishing it. I think the opportunity has come. 

Iam informed that, when this chant is sung, it is always 
rendered with a certain amount of solemnity, or at any rate 
with a sense of profound importance and mystery pervading the 
assembly. It follows when the eating has finished and when 
the drinking has begun. Then, for the most part, the feasters 
are ranged in seats round the room or barn where the supper is 
given. There appears to be a certain element of shyness and 
reluctance observable as to who shall lead off ; possibly a survival 
of some ancient question of precedence among the singers, 
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At last the voice of the choragus begins :— 


T'll sing the one O. 


Hereupon another voice is heard, perhaps from the other end 
of the banquet-hall : 


What means the one 0? 
and the answer comes: 


When the one is left alone, 
No more it can be seen O ! 


A third voice here breaks in : 
T'll sing the two O's. 
again the question, coming from elsewhere : 
What means the two O's ? 
and again the answer : 


Two, two’s the lily-white boys 
That’s clothéd all in green O. 


As this voice ceases, the earlier contributions are repeated, 
and then again repeated in chorus: 


Two, two’s the lily-white boys That’s clothéd all in green O ! 
And when the one is left alone, No more it can be seen O! 


Once more a voice sounds forth: 
T'll sing the three O’s. 
again the question : 
What means the three O's? 
again the answer comes: 
Three, three’s the rare O! 


and again the chorus, increased by the last contribution, sounds 
gut: 


Three, three’s the rare O. 

Two, two's the lily-white boys 
That’s clothéd all in green O. 
And when the one is left alone, 
No more it can be seen QO, 
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So it goes on till twelve O’s have been sung; the same re- 
petitions following in each case, till the chorus ends by giving 
the whole strange sing-song, all the company joining at last ina 
certain swinging melody—of course sung in unison, and, almost 
equally of course, in a minor key. By this time the successive 
contributors have by their respective contributions built up the 
following aggregate, which, I am told, takes usually a quarter of 
an hour before it is brought to an end. 


T'll sing the twelve O’s. 

What means the twelve O's ? 
Twelve’s the twelve Apostles O ! 
leven’s the ‘leven Evangelists. 
Ten’s the ten Commandments. 
Nine’s the gable rangers. 

Eight is the bright walkers. 
Seven’s the seven stars in the sky. 
Six is the provokers. 

Five’s the thimble in the bowl. 
Four’s the Gospel makers. 
Three, three’s the rare O! 

Two, two’s the lily-white boys, 
That’s clothéd all in green O. 
And when the one is left alone, 
No more it can be seen O! 


It is obvious that this chant is only another variant of Mr. 
Lang’s songs, and that all three represent, in slightly different 
forms, some ancient summary of things to be believed and 
received by the lay folk, and for their use drawn up in the 
vernacular, perhaps ages ago. The corruptions, which are 
evident enough, indicate moreover that a long time must have 
elapsed since the singers understood what they were singing 
about. The absence of all clear and evident mention of the 
Virgin Mary or the saints points to the chant having in the course 
of time, and by the agency of other influences, lost touch with 
the popular beliefs of pre-Reformation times. The occurrence 
of the three-times-repeated allusion to ‘ Evangelists,’ ‘ Gospel 
makers,’ and apostles points to later substitutions for earlier re- 
plies to the questions ‘ What mean the four 0’s ?’ &c. ; and some- 
thing—I cannot tell what, but something—in the general air of 
confusion and want of symmetry in the whole thing leaves a 
strong impression upon my own mind that we have here only a 
fragment of a longer and more elaborate song, psalm, chant, or 
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whatever we like to call it, which, from its very length, and the 
time it took to recite, and the demands it made upon the memory 
—if it were sung from end to end and only on certain occasions, 
and at festive gatherings, when a large number of chanters 
were assembled—would be very liable to shrink into smaller and 
smaller dimensions, till at last it got down to that abridged form 
when a mere band of twelve singers, each having a traditional 
right to sing his allotted part, could be found ready and proud 
to contribute their portions of the old traditional liturgy. But 
where are we to look for the origin of this curious fragment, 
assuming it to be such ? 

I believe we may find its source in the ‘ Great 0’s of Advent,’ 
which those learned men who have written on the subject of 
ancient liturgies, service-books, and ecclesiastical ritual make 
such frequent mention of; but which Mr. Everard Green has 
thrown quite new light upon in his very learned paper ‘ On the 
words O Sapientia in the Calendar,’ read before the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1885. From Mr. Green’s monograph it appears 
that—possibly in the sixth, certainly as early as the eighth cen- 
tury—there was in general use a collection of Antiphons, which 
were sung on certain occasions in the churches, and which were 
great favourites with the worshippers. They appear to have 
been first seven in number. Inthe Sarum Breviary they had 
grown to eight, and they continue to increase in number till 
Mr. Green has been able to collect at least eighteen of them 
from different sources. They are met with in the service-books 
of all the great churches of Europe, and were begun to be sung 
sometimes on December 17, sometimes on the 16th, sometimes 
on the 13th, but apparently always during the Advent season. 
In England it seems that the seven great O’s were sung before 
the Magnificat at Vespers from December 16 to Christmas 
Eve; and even in our own Church Calendar the practice of 
singing them is glanced at not obscurely when against Decem- 
ber 16 we find those mysterious words printed, O Sapientia. 

How many worthy people who stare at that great awe-inspiring 
reminder have any idea that it is meant to inform them that on 
that day begins the singing of the great O’s? And how many are 
aware that in the year 1491 William Caxton printed, by com- 
mand of the wife and of the mother of Henry VII., ‘ Fifteen Oes 
and other Prayers?’ But how little the best of us knows, and 
how much there is for any of us to learn ! 

I have used the word Antiphon as if everybody understood it, 
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Of course everybody does not. I am writing under a painful sense 
of becoming intolerably dull, but I must needs here break in with 
a word of explanation. Let it be accepted as certain that the 
practice of responsive singing in tbe worship of God prevailed 
among people who assembled to adore the Most High ages before 
the coming of our Lord. It was a reasonable, a natural practice ; 
but it would be difficult, perhaps, to find any passage among ancient 
writers so apposite as the following from one of the great Basil’s 
letters, giving so precise an account of what used to go on in the 
Eastern Churches about the year 375 a.p. Here it is:— 

‘ With regard to the cavil about our psalmody ... . this is 
what I have to say. That the practices which now prevail among 
us as to singing and chanting are in sya with those that 
are kept up in all the churches of God. . [After prayer and 
confession, the inmates of our monasteries] 1 rise from their knees 
and stand up for the Psalmody. Hereupon, being arranged in 
two bands, they sing each to the other, alternately. ... After 
that, again, they commit to a single singer the tating ‘of the 
chant, and the rest take it up and follow his lead. And thus 
they pass the night varying the methods of their singing.’ (S. Basil, 
‘Opera,’ ed. Gaume, 1839, vol. iii. p. 450. Ep. 207, § 3.) 

If we step quietly over a thousand years or more from 
St. Basil’s time, and drop in upon the great Abbey of Fleury, 
the Cathedral of Rouen, or the great church of Angers, we shall 
find that it had become necessary long ago to lay down precise 
rules of precedence in those magnificent churches, regulating the 
orderly singing of the great O’s. At Fleury, the abbot led off with 
the first O—that is, he began the O Sapientia. At Rouen, the 
chancellor began; at Angers, the Maitre-école ; and in all cases 
the other O’s in the series were apportioned to the magnates of the 
foundation, none presuming to sing any part but his own, or out 
of the order as strictly laid down. Think of the little tremor— 
we'll say it was only a very little tremor—that may, just conceiy- 
ably, have been felt, sometimes by the lay folk who came to listen, 
sometimes by—shall we say ?—the senior canon of Rouen, when 
his turn came to render his O—a tremor of curiosity or of mixed 
emotion, the excitement being at its height when it was a serious 
question whether the reverend dignitary would acquit himself even 
to the verge of perfect execution, or, alack! whether that reverend 
gentleman would miserably break down. 

But what the clergy did--and, we are informed, did not with- 
out festivity ensuing, and some pouring out-of wine too and 
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drinking of the same—that the lay folk might well wish to do like- 
wise. ‘ Should those cantors, and cellarers, and the rest of them be 
allowed to have it all their own way, and we of the outer court of 
the Gentiles not try our voices, be they never so sweet and clear 
and sonorous?’ So it would tend to come about that what was 
) done inside the church after one fashion should be done outside 

after another fashion ; and we may be sure that a vigilant eccle- 
| 





siastical discipline did not neglect to take cognisance of the wishes 
of the people when they too would fain break forth into song, and, 
imitating their pastors and masters, asked that they too might 
| have their great O's. 
| I am not romancing, nor inventing, norimagining. There are 
those who tell us that it was dear old John Lydgate who left 
behind him that touching prayer— 


Grant us in heart to joy and sing 

With all other saints in thy presence 

Thy worthy sweet song O Sapience. 

Keep all thy people that ben alive— 

Them in special that I have in mind— 

And all soules, with thy woundes five 

When it pleaseth Thee from pains unbind, 

And grant us all to sing with Saint Thomas of Inde 
A careless carol in thy Christemas. 


But if the lay folk were provided with their ‘ great O’s’ we 
may be pretty sure that they would be furnished with something 
in the nature of an instruction—they would be taught and 
reminded, while they sang, of something which it would be 
needful they should learn, believe, and profess, as faithful sons 
of the Catholic Church. 

And this brings me to the words of the chant themselves, and 
the significance of the various readings which confront us. 


(i.) The one O seems plain enough. The One ‘impartibilis, 
impassibilis,’ the One of the Decalogue—the One ‘ whom 
no man’ as St. Paul says, ‘hath seen nor can see.’ 

(ii.) What the two O's may mean I shrink from guessing. I 
only observe that ‘ the lily-white maids’ of Mr. Lang’s 
version become ‘lily-white boys’ in mine; but that 
Mr. Lang’s explanation can be the true one seems to me 
hard to believe. I suspect some queer corruption in 
the ‘ lily-white’ at least. 
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(iii.) ‘ Three, three’s the rare O!’ is always delivered, I am told, 
with special emphasis and unction—I suppose, because 
of its being wholly incomprebensible. I note that one 
of Mr. Lang’s versions gives it as the three are ‘the 
3 great Rivals.’ The allusion can be only to the 
Holy Trinity. The language I do not pretend to 
explain. | ’ 

(iv.) The ‘five O’s’ when explained by our Beeston friends 
become ‘the thimble in the bowl.’ The lucky man 
to whom it falls to deliver this lucid interpretation is, 
I am told, always received with rapturous welcome by 
the assembly. . Perhaps because there is an old joke 
attaching to this version. Did some Arcadian in old 
days substitute this nonsense for some other words 
approximating in sound to the alteration ? Who knows ? 
One of Mr. Lang's versions, ‘ Five for the symbols at 
your call,’ gives a hint of the same sound. As to the 
meaning I am in doubt. 

(v.) ‘Six is the provokers’ quite baffles me, and Mr. Lang 
does not help us. I incline to the belief that we have 
here an allusion to the Seraphim with their six wings. 

(vi.) ‘The seven stars in the sky’ is common to all the three 
versions that have turned up. I do not believe they 
have anything to do with the seven stars round the 
Blessed Virgin’s head represented in some pictures, 
but rather that the reference is to the passages in the 
Revelation of St. John (ch. i. 4; iv. 5)—‘*the seven 
lamps of fire burning before the throne, which are the 
seven spirits of God.’ 

(vii.) ‘ Eight is the bright walkers’ (a) 

‘Eight are eight Archangels’ (6) 
‘ Eight for the eight bold rainers’ (c) 


are the three versions of this answer. I suspect a con- 
fusion between Eight and Nine, and I seem to hear the 
echo of ‘ the angel Gabriel’ in ‘ the gabel rangers.’ 


The Eleven and Twelve may be left with no further remark 
except that Mr. Lang’s Eleyen must be a more genuine reading 
than mine. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


VOL, XIV. NO. LXXX,. Oo 
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Tady Car: The Sequel of a Life. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XI, 


EXT day the brother and sister went out riding by themselves, 
The game had been but poorly preserved during Lady Car’s 
sway, and had not been of great importance at any time, so that 
Tom’s time was by no means absorbed by the shooting to be had, 
and Janet had begged for one long ride with him before he went 
back toschool. It was a bright September afternoon, the air crisp 
with an autumnal chill, enough to make the somewhat sluggish 
blood thrill'in the veins of the boy and girl, who were so like 
each other and had a certain attachment to each other—more 
strong, as was natural, on Janet’s side than on Tom’s. Lady Car 
had come out to the door to see them ride away. ‘Take care 
of Janet,’ she had said. Beaufort’s warning look, and her own 
consciousness, very different from that of Beaufort, that what she 
said would not bear the least weight, prevented her from saying 
more. But perhaps she looked more as she followed them with 
anxious eyes. ‘ Don’t, Carry,’ her husband said as he drew her 
into the house—‘ don’t show any distrust of the boy.’ 

‘Distrust?’ she said. ‘I don’t think he cares what I show.’ 

‘My love! don’t think so badly of the children.’ 

‘Oh, no; I don’t think badly of them. They are so young, 
they don’t know; but it is true all the same. They don’t mind 
how I look, Edward: which must be my blame and not theirs,’ 
she added with a faint smile; ‘ how should it be theirs? It is only 
part of the failure. Some people make no impression on—any- 
one. They are ineffective, like what you say of a wall-paper or a 
piece of furniture.’ 

‘ These are strange things to say,’ said Beaufort gravely. 
‘Silly things,’ said Lady Car. ‘If you are not busy, let us 
take a stroll about the gardens. I have not been out to-day.’ 
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She knew he was not busy, and she had given over even 
wishing him to be so. Desire grows faint with long deception 
and disappointment; but he was always kind—ready to stroll in 
the gardens or anything she pleased. 

‘What did mother think I was going to do with you? Take 
you round by the Red Scaur and break your neck ?’ Tom said to 
Janet. 

‘Oh!’ cried Janet to Tom, with wide-open eyes; then added 
in a low tone, ‘ that was where father was killed. I have never 
been there.’ 

‘And I’m not going to take you there. It’s all shut up ever 
since. But I'll tell you what we'll do, Jen. We'll have a long 
spin—as far as Blackmore’s Farm.’ 

‘Blackmore’s Farm! That is the place——’ 

He gave a loud laugh. ‘ 

‘Well, and what then? A thing may happen once and not 
again. They were tremendous friends of father’s. I don’t mean 
friends like—like the Erskines and so forth. Blackmore’s not a 
gentleman, but he’s a rattling good fellow. And you should just 
see his stables. There’s one hunter I’d buy in a minute if I had 
my liberty. It’s ten miles, or perhaps a little more. Perhaps 
you're not up to that.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I’m quite up toit. But I wonder if we should go— 
it gets dark so soon—and perhaps mother : 

‘Oh, bother mother!’ cried the boy. ‘We can’t at our age 
be always stopping to consider what an old lady thinks,’ 

‘ Mother's not an old lady, Tom.’ 

‘She’s a great deal older than we are or she couldn’t be our 
mother. Come, Jen, are you game for a long spin? It’s almost 
the last time these holidays. Hurrah then, off we go!’ And off 
they went in a wild career, Janet following breathless, gasping, 
her dark hair flying behind her, her hat often in danger, wherever 
he led. She would not allow that she had any fear; but it was a 
long ride, and the way was confused by the cross cuts which Tom 
knew only imperfectly, and which made it longer, besides leading 
them over moors and across fields which excited their horses and 
kept the young riders at a full strain, to which Janet’s immature 
powers were quite unaccustomed. She was dreadfully dishevelled 
and shaken to pieces upon their arrival at the large rough estab- 
lishment to which her brother had already paid many visits, and 
where they were received by a chorus of innumerable dogs and 


lounging men whose appearance was very alarming to Janet. They 
02 
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looked like keepers, she thought, or grooms, not like people who 
would naturally be greeted as friends, which was what Tom was doing, 
shaking hands with the big and bearded master of the house and 
the younger man, presumably his son, and calling out salutations 
in as good an imitation of the broad country dialect as he could 
accomplish to the others. Janet was aware that her own aspect 
was very wild, and she was very tired; but she clung to her 
saddle when that big gamekeeper approached with a mixture of 
pride and shame. ‘Sothis is yoursister, Maister Tom? Charlie, 
cry on your mother,’ cried the man; ‘the mistress will be here in 
a moment, missie. Let me lift ye down.’ 

‘No, no,’ Janet said, ‘we can’t wait long. We must soon go 
back, it will be dark. Ob, Tom, we must get back.’ 

‘Nonsense, Jen! Now I’ve got here I mean to stay awhile. 
And Blackmore’s awfully jolly ; he’ll take you through the stables. 
Come, jump down.’ 

‘Cry upon your mother, Charlie,’ said Blackmore again. ‘ The 
young leddy thinks we’re a’ men folk here, and she’s fricht- 
ened. But ye must not be frichtened, my bonnie doo. Hey, 
Marget, where’s the mistress? And the powney’s a’ in a lather. 
Pit your hand upon my shoulder if you'll no let me lift ye 
down.’ 

When Janet saw a woman appear at the door hurrying out in 
a cap and a white apron, she allowed herself to be lifted from her 
horse, feeling all the time as if she had fallen into some strange 
adventures such as were described in books, not anything that would 
happen to girls like herself in common life. She did not know 
that she might not be detained, locked up somewhere, forced 
to sign something, or to come under some fatal obligation as 
happened to the heroines of some old-fashioned novels which she 
had found in the library at the Towers. The mist of fatigue and 
alarm in her eyes made her even more confused than it was 
natural. she should be in so new and unexpected a scene. And 
the rough and dingy house, the clamour of the dogs, the heavy 
steps of ihe man who followed her in, the sense of her own dis- 
hevelled and disorderly condition, and of the distance from home, 
quite overcame poor Janet. ‘Oh, Tom, let us go home,’ she cried, 
in an agony of compunction and fear. 

‘Is it Miss Torrance from the Towers? Dear me, but it’s a 
long ride for her—over long and a wild road. But you must rest 
a little now you're here, and I'll get you a cup of tea,’ said the 
woman of the house. She was a fresh-coloured, buxom woman, 
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not at all like a brigand’s housekeeper, and she smiled upon 
Janet with encouraging kindly looks. ‘I’m real glad to see your 
sister, Maister Tom ; but you’re a thoughtless laddie to bring her 
so far, and her not accustomed to rough riding. Marget, is the 
kettle boiling—for the young leddie must have some tea?’ 

‘And you can bring in the hot water, and a’ the rest of it,’ 
said Blackmore, ‘for us that are no so fond of tea—eh, Maister 
Tom? After your ride a good glass will do ye nae harm.’ 

Janet sat still and gazed while these hospitable preparations 
were going on. The large table was covered with oilcloth, not 
unconscious of stains. And the men gathered round one side 
upon which a tray with ‘the hot water’ and a black bottle and a 
strange array of glasses, big and little, had been placed. This 
seemed the first thing thought of in the house; for Marget, the 
big servant-woman (everything was big), brought the tray, push- 
ing open the door with it as she bore it in in front of her before 
the order had been given. And presently the fumes of the hot 
‘toddy’ filled the room, pungent and strong, making Janet feel 
faint and sick. The men flung themselves into chairs or stood 
about, filling the other end of the room—a small, rough, dark 
crowd, with Tom in the midst. They were all very ‘kind’ to 
Tom, patting him on the shoulder, addressing him by name, 
filling his glass for him, while Janet, alone at the end of the table, 
looked on alarmed. The mistress was bringing out from a cup- 
board cups and saucers, a basin of sugar, and other preparations 
for tea. 

‘It would do the little miss far more good to taste a glass o’ 
my brew, and put some colour into her cheeks,’ said the master 
of the house. 

‘Haud your tongue, goodman, and leave the young lady to 
me. Tak’ you care what you’re about. You'll get both yoursel’ 
and other folk into trouble if you dinna pay attention.’ 

‘Toots! a glass will harm naebody,’ Blackmore said. 

‘I want my sister to see that mare,’ said Tom—‘ that mare, 
you know, Blackmore, that you said you’d keep for me... I want 
her to see the stables. I told her all about you, and that you 
were tremendous friends ——’ 

‘Ah, laddie !’ said Blackmore, ‘ the sight of you brings many 
a thing back. Many and many’s the time that your father-——’ 

‘I told her so,’ said Tom with his glass in his hands. ‘ Here’s 
to all of you. And I mean to stick to father’s friends,’ 

‘Tom!’ cried Janet with a start. The smell of the whisky, the 
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crowd of men, the loud voices and sound of their feet upon the 
floor, scarcely deadened by the thin carpet, scared her altogether, 
‘Oh, Tom,’ she said, ‘ I’m too tired to see anything. Let us get 
home— oh, let us get home!’ and, overcome by excitement and 
confusion, Janet began to cry. 

‘My bonnie dawtie,’ said the mistress, ‘ wait till ye get your 


tea. 

‘Oh, let us get home,’ cried Janet; ‘it will soon be dark. 
I’m frightened to ride after it is dark. All those dreadful roads! 
Oh, Tom, let us get home—oh, Tom, let us get home!’ 

‘ Maister Tom,’ said the mistress, ‘it’s true she says. It’s 
not fit for a bit thing like her to be galoppin’ a’ those uncivilised 
roads in the dark. Charlie shall put in one of the horses in the 
dog-cart and drive her hame.’ 

‘That will I,’ said Charlie, rising with a great deal of noise. 
He was the best looking of the young men, and he put down his 
steaming glass with alacrity. ‘Ill put in Spanker, and she'll 
gang like the wind.’ 

‘Ye’ll have to be very canny with her, for she’s awfu’ fresh,’ 
said another of the men. 

‘Don’t be a fool, Jen, cried the boy; ‘ she’ll ride home fast 
enough. And I’m not going to have it; do you hear, Charlie ? 
What’s the good of making a fuss? I’m not going to have it,’ he 
eried, stamping his foot. ‘Do you want to get me into a row? 
Why, I as good as gave my word F 

He stopped short himself, and they all paused. Janet too, 
hastily choking the sob in her throat, gazed at him with a 
startled look. 

‘Maybe it was never to come back here that ye gave your 
word, Mr. Tom?’ said Blackmore rising up; ‘I would guess that 
by the looks of ye. Well, ye’ll keep your word, my young man ; 
at least, ye’ll as near keep it as is possible now. Charlie! out 
with the cairt, man! what are ye waiting for? and take the young 
lady hame. It was nane of her own will that’s clear that brought 
her here. Yecan say that; if it was his fault, it’s clear that it was 
nane of hers. Ye had better take him on behint, and we'll send 
the horses back the morn.’ 

‘ By Jove,’ shouted Tom, ‘I'll not be taken on behind! T’ll 
ride my own horse or I’ll not stir a step—and catch me ever 
coming out with her again,’ he cried with an oath which made the 
heart which was beating so wildly in Janet’s breast drop down, 
down to her shoes. But when she found herself in the dog-cart 
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by Charlie Blackmore’s side, wrapped up warm, and flying like the 
wind, behind Madam Spanker who was so fresh, Janet’s sensations 
turned into a consciousness of bien-étre which was very novel and 
very sweet. She had been persuaded to take the cup of tea. 
She had even eaten a bit of scone with fresh butter and marma- 
lade, which was very good. A warm shawl was wrapped round her 
shoulders; and the delicious sensation of repose and warmth over 
her tired limbs, while yet sweeping at so great a pace over the 
country, with the wind in her face and the long darkling roads 
flying past, was delightful to Janet. The sound of Tom’s horse’s 
hoofs galloping, now behind, now in advance, added to the sense of 
supreme comfort and pleasure. She had been so tired, and the 
prospect of riding back had been so terrible. She felt as if flying 
through the air, which caressed her cheek, as, warmly tucked in 
by Charlie Blackmore’s side, she was carried home. Charlie was 
very ‘kind ’—almost unnecessarily kind. He spoke loud in her 
ear, with intonations at which Janet wondered vaguely, finding 
them very pleasant. He told her a great many things about him- 
self, how he had never intended to stay at home ‘ among’ the 
beasts:’ how he had been a session at college and meant to go 
back again: how he had once hoped to be something very much 
better than a horse-couper like his father, and how to-day all his 
ambition had come back. Swept along so lightly, so smoothly, 
with such ease, with such warmth and comfort, almost leaning 
against Charlie Blackmore’s strong shoulder, with his voice in her 
ear, and the sweetness of the wind in her face, Janet felt herself 
held in a delightful trance almost like sleep, yet which was not 
sleep, or how could she have felt the pleasure that was in it? It 
was only when the drive was almost over, and the mare made a 
whirl into the avenue, scarcely to be held in till the gates were 
opened, and, flying after that momentary enforced pause like an 
arrow under the dark waving of the trees, that her heart suddenly 
sprang up with a sickening throb at the thought of what 
mother would say. Janet had been in a sort of paradise. She 
came down now in a moment to all the anguishes of earth. She 
broke in upon something Charlie Blackmore was saying. with the 
utmost inattention and inconsequence. ‘Can you hear Tom?’ 
she said. ‘Oh, where ishe? Tom, Tom!’ 

‘He is just behint us; don’t be frightened. He is all safe,’ 
said Charlie, casting a glance behind, 

The mare made a start at this moment, and, straining at the 
curb, bounded on again. -Someone had come out upon the read 
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almost under her nose—a dark figure, which just eluded the 
wheel, and from which came a voice almost echoing Janet’s— 

‘Is that Tom ?’ 

‘Oh, it’s me, Beau,’ cried Janet wildly, ‘and Tom’s behind.’ 
She was carried on so quickly that half the words were lost. 

‘ Was that your stepfather? They will be anxious about ye. 
I would say ’—Charlie made a little pause to secure her attention 
—‘I would say you were passing near our place, never thinking 
ye had come so far, and that my mother came out to ye, seeing 
ye so tired, and bid me to bring you hame in the cairt—that’s 
what I would say.’ 

‘Say!’ cried Janet, fully roused up. ‘Do you mean that I 
should tell mother that ? But it would be a lie.’ 

**Deed, and so it would, said the young man with a shame- 
faced laugh. ‘But to make an excuse for yourself is aye par- 
donable, do ye no think? And then it would save Mr. Tom. Be 
you sure, now my father knows he’s given his word against it, he 
shall never be asked into our house more.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Janet, ‘I could not say anything I had made up. 
When the moment comes and mother looks at me, I can only say 
—what has happened.’ 

‘ But nothing has happened,’ said Charlie. ‘ Except,’ he added, 
‘one thing, that I'll maybe tell you about someday. But that has 
happened to me, and not to you. Miss Janet, you'll not forget 
me clean altogether ?’ 

‘ Oh, how should I forget you,’ cried Janet with a sob, ‘ when 
I know I shall get into such dreadful trouble as I never was in 
before in all my life! Oh, mother!’ 

The girl had thrown off her wraps and tumbled down from the 
dogeart, almost before it had stopped, into the middle of the 
group on the steps, which consisted of Lady Car, wrapped in a 
great shawl, her sister, and half the servants in the house. 

‘Janet! Oh, where have you been? And where is Tom? 
What. has happened?—tell me,’ cried Lady Car, taking her 
daughter by the arms and gazing into her eyes with an agonised 
question. The arrival of the cart at such headlong speed seemed 
to give a sort of certainty to all the fears that had been taking 
shape among the watchers. 

‘Oh, Mozer!’ Janet cried, her childish outcry coming back in 
the extremity of her apprehension and consciousness. But Charlie 
Blackmore, with his wits about him, called out from the cart, 
‘There’s nothing wrong. Mr. Tom he’s just behind, They’ve 
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ridden owre far and wearied themselves. Mr. Tom he’s just 
behind. But my mare’s fresh—she’ll no’ stand. Let go her 
head, dash ye! Do ye hear? She’ll no’ stand.’ 

The little incident of the mare whirling round, the gravel 
flying under her feet, the groom recoiling backwards, turning an 
unintentional summersault upon the grass, made a pause in which 
everybody took breath. 

‘Thank God!’ cried Lady Car, ‘if that’s all. Is that all? 
You are not concealing anything, dear ?’ 

Janet stood in the hall when she had managed to twist out of 
her mother’s hold. Her eyes had a wild sparkle in them, dazzled 
from the night; her hair was hanging dank about her shoulders ; 
her hat tied on with Mr. Blackmore’s handkerchief. She looked 
dazed, speechless, guilty, with fear in her face and in her soul. 
She looked as if she might be—have had the habit of being—struck 
and beaten, standing trembling before her mother, who had never 
harmed a fly in all her gentle life. 

‘ Mother, we went too far; and then the—woman came out— 
the—the lady, and said I was too tired. He was to drive me 
home.’ 

‘Well! and that was all? God be thanked there has been no 
accident! But where is Tom?’ 

‘Mr. Tom is just coming up the avenue, my lady,’ said one of 
the men. 

‘Then all is right, and there was really nothing to be afraid 
of,’ said Lady Car, with an agitated laugh. 

Was Janet to be let off so easily? She stood watching her 
mother with uneasy alarm, while all attention was diverted to 
Tom, who jumped off his horse in a similar pale suspicion and 
fear, but with brows more lowering and eyes half shadowed by 
the eyelids. Tom had made up his mind as he came along what 
he was to do. He did not wait for the outburst of scolding 
which he expected. ‘It wasn’t my fault,’ he said, with a gleam 
of his shadowed eyes to where Beaufort was coming in behind 
him. ‘She had made up her mind she would see the mare, 
and I had to take her. I knew it was too far.’ 

Janet stood aghast with her mouth open taking in every 
word. A cry of protest rose up in her breast, which she had just 
comprehension enough to stifle. ‘Never mind just now, my boy,’ 
said Beaufort ; ‘ all’s well that ends well: but you have given your 
mother a great fright. You can tell me after how it was.’ 

‘Td better tell you at once,’ Tom repeated. ‘She had set 
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her heart on seeing the mare. There was no harm, I suppose, in 
telling her about the mare. And I thought she was more game 
than she is. That’s all about it. I thought we could have gone 
into the stables without seeing—the people you made me promise 
about, Beau. But I couldn’t help it when I saw how tired she 
was. And Charlie drove her home—that’s all.’ 

The cry of protest in Janet’s throat did not get utterance, 
but it produced a gasp of horror and astonishment as she stood 
staring in her mother’s face. She could not look at Tom. Lady 
Car was looking at him unsuspectingly with her faint smile—that 
smile which Janet felt meant something, more than anyone 
thought. And there was no more said. 


CHAPTER XII. 


JANET went upon no more expeditions with Tom. His lie struck 
her like a shot going through all her defences. She had almost 
lied for him, according to Charlie Blackmore’s instructions; lied, 
or at least suppressed the truth, giving her mother to understand 
that there was no purpose at all in their ride, but only that. they 
had gone too far—to save him, that he might not be blamed. But 
when Tom arrived with his Jie all ready, in which there was no 
hesitation, Janet, standing aghast looking on, too much startled to 
contradict him or say a word, felt as if he had suddenly landed a 
blow at her, flung an arrow like the savages she had read of—which 
went through and through, cutting not only to her heart, but to 
the last refuge of her intelligence, the recesses of her not too 
lively brain. It was not only pain, but a painful desire to under- 
stand, which moved her. Whydid he doit? What did he mean 
by it? It seemed almost impossible to believe that it was only 
the familiar childish effort to clear himself by blaming her. ‘It’s 
Janet—it’s not me.’ She had said herself in the nursery days, 
‘It’s not me—it’s Tom,’ in the sudden shock of a fault found out. 
Was that all he meant, or was it something more? Tom’s ex- 
planation afterwards did not mend matters. 

‘Well!’ he said, ‘it was you—you know you wanted to see 
the mare. I told you you weren't game for it, but you swore you 
were. And whose fault was it but yours for breaking down and 


letting it all out?—spoiling my fun in every way. For the 
Blackmores are as proud as the devil~—’ 
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‘Don’t speak like that,’ cried Janet with a shudder. 

‘ They are though, just as proud as the devil, though they’re 
nothing but horse-coupers. I knew I was done for when I said that 
I had given my word. The old man fired up like a rocket, and I'll 
never be able to go there any more, which is all your fault.’ 

‘But, Tom, if you gave your word ——’ 

‘Don’t be silly,’ cried Tom, ‘that’s not like giving your 
honour between you and another man. What’s Beau? he’s like 
one of the masters in school. They know you don’t mean it; 
they know you'll get out of it if you can, and they're always on 
the watch. Not the least like another fellow of your own sort 
that you give your honour to. Of course I should keep that. 
But mother or Beau are quite different. You're forced to do that, 
and they know you never mean to keep it all the time.’ 

This reasoning silenced Janet, though it did not convince her. 
She did not know what reply to make. A boy’s code of honour 
was a thing she did not understand, and she had always been 
accustomed to serious discrepancies between his ideas of what 
was meant by a promise and her own. Their training had been 
the same, but Janet had always dumbly in the depths of her mind 
put a different meaning to words from that which Tom adopted. 
It was possible that his point of view might be right—for him— 
about giving one’s word to a master, or to Beau; but her mind 
returned to the question that concerned herself with a keener 
sentiment. 


‘I don’t know about that,’ she said; ‘but you needn’t surely 
have said it was me ?’ 

‘Why, I did it—to please you!’ cried Tom. ‘I thought 
you'd rather. They can’t do anything to you. And yow never 
promised. And they can do a deal to me,’ said the boy reflectively. 
‘ They can stop all my fun—or nearly. They've got all my money, 
and whatever I say it does matter. People will take Beau’s word 
sooner than mine. But they can do nothing to you, a girl at 
home. Mother would never put you on bread-and-water, or shut 
you up in your room, or that sort of thing. You'll have a jaw, 
and that will be all. Now they would never let me off with a 
jaw. I thought you'd be the first to say I should put it upon 
you, Jen.’ 

Once more Janet was silenced. She felt vaguely that to take 
it upon herself and to have the blame thrown upon her by another 
were two different things: but at the same time she felt the 
imputation of not having put herself in the breach at once to defend 
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her brother. She had done so to her own consciousness, falter- 
ingly putting forth Charlie Blackmore’s fib. But Tom did' not 
know that, and he thought her ungenerous, wanting to vindicate 
herself, not ready to screen him, so that she was silenced on all 
sides of the question, and could not make any stand. But in her 
heart Janet still felt the startling pang with which she heard him 
make his excuse. No doubt there had been already similar crises 
in her life: but she was no longer in the nursery age. This made 
her less anxious for his company during the rest of his stay before 
he went back to school, though Janet was staunch to his side, and 
refused to breathe a word to his disadvantage, even during the 
serious ‘jaw ’ which she received. Lady Car’s ‘ jaw,’ however, was 
very mild. She put her arm round the passively resisting girl, and 
talked to her of what was a woman’s duty. ‘A sister is such a 
thing for a boy,’ she said. ‘ Often when he will not listen to any- 
body with authority he will listen to his sister ; if, instead of going 
with him on wild expeditions, she tries to persuade him the other 
way—rather to go with her.’ 

Janet listened with a great sense of wrong in her heart, but 
she restrained everything that would harm Tom. All that she 
said was— 

‘We went out merely for a ride, mother. We did not mean 
—to go anywhere.’ 

‘Iam willing to believe that, Janet,’ said Lady Car. And 
there the incident ended, but not the effects of it. Nothing more 
followed indeed till Tom had gone; but the next day after that, 
Janet, going to her cousin’s at Dalrulzian, where she was allowed 
to ride alone upon the old pony, suddenly came upon Charlie 
Blackmore walking along the road. She recognised him with a 
leap of her heart. Oh, would he stop and talk? Oh; what would 
he say toherand she to him? It was with terror, yet with a thrill 
of pleasure as well, that Janet saw him start, as if he had suddenly 
seen her, and stand still until she came up. He meant to keep 
up the acquaintance it was clear. 

‘Miss Torrance, I scarcely hoped I would have had this 
chance. It seemed ower good to be true.’ 

* Oh, yes, it is me,’ said Janet, embarrassed. 

‘You need not tell me that; I saw it was you as far off as 
e’en could carry,’ said Charlie, forgetting his dramatic start. ‘I 
hope you are quite well; but I need not ask, for you’re blooming 
like any rose.’ 


Janet felt herself grow red in reply to this compliment. She 
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knew that she was usually pale, and did not. bloom like the rose, 
but it was kind of him to say so. She had a consciousness that in 
books girls had generally things like this said to them, and she 
was not ill pleased. 

‘I hope,’ said Charlie, ‘all passed off well, Miss Janet, yon 
night.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Janet, ‘ quite well.’ 

‘Mr. Tom never came back to bid us good-bye; and ‘deed it 
was better not, for there’s always a rabble of loose fellows about 
a stable-yard, and he was just as well away. Young lads at his 
age are better to keep out of mischief—as long as they can.’ 

‘Tom has gone back to school,’ said Janet demurely. 

‘Dod,’ cried Charlie, ‘it’s a droll thing to hear of a lad going 
back to school that’s man-grown like Mr. Tom. I had the care 
of all the beasts on my hands at his age; but he'll be going 
in for Parliament and that kind o’ thing, and much learning, no 
doubt.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Janet; ‘he says it’s too much sap. He would 
like to be with the horses best.’ 

‘ And are you fond of horses too, Miss Janet?’ said Blackmore 
with an ingratiating tone. ‘ We’ve got a bonnie wee beast yonder 
that. would just do for you. If Mr. Tom were the master himsel’ 
I would ask his leave to send it over to let youtry it. It’sa bonnie 
little thing just fit for your riding. But I daur not take such a 
liberty,’ said Charlie, ‘ while the auld folk are there.’ 

‘My mother is not old,’ said Janet with some indignation. 

‘Na; not her ladyship; but there’s more than her. I would 
like to let you see that little beastie, Miss Janet. Some day if I 
should be this way with her—would you mount and try? You're 
too good a rider for an old brute like that.’ 

‘Oh, mother would not be pleased,’ cried Janet alarmed. 

‘It would do her ladyship no harm, for she need never know.— 
I'll take my chance; if ye will but say ye would like to see 
her.’ 

‘Oh > said Janet. But someone just then appeared on 
the road, and Blackmore took off his hat and hurried away. The 
girl was much disturbed by this encounter, but there was some- 
thing in the little mystery of it that pleased her. She went on 
to Dalrulzian with her heart beating a little, thinking that Mr. 
Charlie was very kind. He was a man much older than Tom— 
almost twice as old. And he was a handsome fellow in his velvet 
coat, with a blue tie which was very becoming, and blue eyes 
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which seemed to say a great many things which confused Janet, 
Next day she went out for a little along that quiet road with a 
faint. expectation, wondering if perhaps—it might be possible? 
and lo, there was Charlie on horseback leading the most charming 
pony. He jumped off his horse when he saw her, and fastening 
it to a tree, showed her all the beauties of the other. ‘ What ails 
ye to jump on,’ he said, ‘and I'll take ye for a ride, not far, 
nothing to tire you ?’ 

‘Oh, I am not so easily tired,’ said Janet, her eyes lighting up, 
‘but I have no habit—and then mother——’ 

‘Her ladyship will be none the wiser,’ said Charlie, ‘and she 
knows I would take good care of you. She would never mind.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ said the girl. And in a moment—it 
seemed but a moment—she was pacing along by the side of the 
big horse, every movement of which was restrained to harmony with 
her pony’s smaller paces. Janet had been Tom’s victim to follow 
at his pace—to do what he pleased. She had never before known 
the delight of being cared for, considered as the first object. She 
rode for an hour by Blackmore’s side, excited, delighted, half 
persuaded that she was a fairy princess, with everything that was 
beautiful and pleasant made for her use. 

This happened again and again, and nobody found it out, It 
was thought at the Towers that she had taken to wandering in the 
woods in her loneliness now that Tom had gone away, and though 
Lady Car remarked a changing colour, and that Janet’s eyes 
sometimes were bright and sometimes dreamy, yet nothing like sus- 
picion of any secret ever crossed hermind. No such thing entered 
the mind of anyone. And already the household was full of 
preparations for going away, which absorbed everybody. The first 
of October was the last day before the departure of the family 
from the Towers, and Janet stole out unobserved as usual, for 
her last ride. Never had the pony carried her so lightly; never 
had the little escapade been so delightful: they came back slowly 
side by side, lingering, unwilling to acknowledge that it was over. 
‘T’ll keep the pony for you, Miss Janet,’ said Blackmore. . ‘ Nobody 
shall touch her but myself. She shall be kept like a lady, like 
the bonnie lady she belongs to, till you come back.’ 

‘Oh, but Mr. Charlie,’ cried Janet,‘ you must not do that. 
They would not let me buy her, and I’ll have no money of my 
own for a long time—not for five years.’ 

‘Money!’ he‘cried; ‘did you suppose I was thinking of 
money? Ye do me great injustice, Miss Janet—but it’s no fault, 
of yours.’ 
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‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘it was because you said she was mine. Now 
she cannot be mine unless I buy her—and I cannot buy her. 
Oh, what have I said wrong? I did not mean to say anything 
wrong.’ 

‘ That I’m sure of,’ said Charlie, ‘and maybe you’re too young 
to understand that the pony’s yours and her master’s yours, and 
not a penny wanted—but something else.’ ; 

Janet was greatly bewildered by the look in his eyes. She 
glanced at him, then turned her eyes away. She could not think - 
what had happened. He was not angry. He looked quite kind ; 
almost more kind than ever. But she could not look at him any 
more (she said to herself) than she could look at the sun shining. 
He was leaning down towards her from his big horse, and Janet 
felt very uncomfortable, confused, and distressed. 

‘Oh, but you must not,’ she said—‘ not keep her for me. Itis 
very kind, and I will never forget it, to let me ride her—and she 
is a delightful pony. But I could not take her as a present, and 
I could not buy her, and you must just—you must just—never 
mind, for I cannot help it. Oh, I am afraid it has been all wrong,’ 
cried Janet, though she could not tell why. 

‘ Not a bit,’ said Charlie Blackmore. ‘It’s been the happiest 
time I’ve had all my life, and if you will never forget, as you 
say R 





* How should I forget?’ said Janet. ‘ You have been so very 
kind, and she is the most delightful pony I ever saw. But please 
let us go home now, for they will be sure to miss me, and every- 
thing is in a confusion, for it is our last day.’ 

‘That’s just the very reason why I would like to keep you 
a little longer,’ said Charlie; ‘ for what am I to do after you’re 
gone. I will just wait and think long till you come back. It’s a 
long, long time till next year, and I’m feared you'll never think 
more of me, or the pony, when you're gone.’ 

‘Oh yes, I will, indeed I will,’ said Janet. ‘Ob, Mr. Charlie, 
let us get back. Iam afraid somebody will see us—and mother 
will be vexed.’ 

‘Well, if it must be so—here we are at the little gate, he 
said with a sigh. He got off his horse and fastened it, and then 
lifted her off the pony. ‘What are ye going to give me for my 
hire,’ he said, holding her fora moment. ‘I’ve been a good groom 
to ye. Just a kiss for my pains before you go.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Janet, wrencliing herself away. Fright and 
shame and anger gave her wings. She darted in at the little 
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gate which gave access to a side path towards the back of’ the 
house, and fled without ever looking back. But she had not gone 
far when she ran full upon Beaufort, who was going tranquilly 
along across the park, just where the path debouched. She was 
upon him before either of them perceived. Janet was flushed 
with shame and terror, and her eyes full of tears. She gavea 
cry of alarm when she saw who it was. } 

‘Janet! What’s the matter? You look as if something had 
- happened.’ 

‘Oh!’ she cried, with along breath. ‘It is nothing, Beau. 
I was only frightened !’ 

‘Who frightened you?’ he said. ‘ What’sthe matter. Why, 
child, you are trembling all over. Are you running from any- 
one ?’ 

‘N——no!’ said Janet, drawing herself away from his obser- 
vation—and it flashed into her guilty mind that she had passed 
some cows peacefully grazing. ‘I was frightened—for the cows,’ 
she said. 

‘The cows!’ It was greatly in Beaufort’s way that he was 
too much a gentleman to be able to suggest to anyone, especially 
a lady, that what she said was not true. He said with some 
severity, ‘I did not know you were so nervous. You had better 
go at once to your mother. She has been looking for you every- 
where.’ He took off his hat in a grave way which made Janet 
more ashamed than ever, and went on without even looking 
back. She threw herself down on the grass when he was out 
of sight, and cried in a wild tumult and passion which she her- 
self did not understand. Beau did not believe her. What did 
he think; what would he say? But this was not what made 
Janet cry. 

Mr. Beaufort walked on startled to the gate, and when he 
emerged upon the road he saw someone riding off in the distance, 
a tall figure on a tall horse, which he thought he recognised ; for 
Charlie Blackmore was a very well-known figure. The horseman 
was leading a pony with a lady’s saddle. Beaufort did not put 
two and two together, being too much bewildered by the sugges- 
tion of something mysterious that darted through his mind. But 
he shook his head as he walked along, and said ‘ Poor Carry!’ 
under his breath. 

Lady Car did not see Janet till she had bathed her eyes and 
calmed herself down. She had not, however, quite effaced the 
traces of her agitation. Her mother called her, and put an arm 
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round her—‘ Janet, I can see you have been crying. Is it because 
you're sorry to go away ?’ 

* Yes, mother,’ said Janet trembling. 

‘It is very strange,’ said Lady Car, ‘andIam glad. Oh, I 
wish we could feel alike, dear, you and I, I used to think a girl 
would always follow her mother. The boy might take his own 
way, but the girl——- Why are you so fond of the Towers, dear?’ 

Janet trembled, for she was not thinking of the Towers, nor 
was she sorry, but only startled, and frightened, and confused. 
But she dared not throw herself on her mother, and tell her what 
was in her mind. She said dully, with a summoning of old arti- 
ficial enthusiasms which would not answer to her call, ‘I suppose 
it is because we were born here.’ 

‘Perhaps that is a reason,’ Carry said. 

‘And then it’s father’s house, and it will be Tom’s,’ said the 

irl. 

- Her mother loosed her arm faintly with a sigh. ‘ Yes, my 
dear, these are all good reasons,’ she said, resuming her habitual 
gentle calm. She had not been able to help making another little 
futile effort to draw her child to herself. And it had not been 
successful, that was all she knew. She could not have guessed 
with what tumultuous passion that young bosom was beating, nor 
how difficult it had been for Janet to keep down her agitation 
and say no more. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was some years before the Towers was visited again, Tom 
went to Oxford and had a not very fortunate career there, 
which gave his mother a certain justification in resisting all 
attempts to take her back to what she felt to be so ill-omened a 
house, Beaufort took the common-sense part in these con- 
troversies. What did one house or another matter? he said. 
Why should oné be ill-omened more than another? As well say 
that Oxford was ill-omened, where Tom got into scrapes rather more 
easily than he could have done elsewhere ; indeed, even Easton, the 
most peaceable place in the world, had not been without dangers 
for the headstrong boy whose passions were so strong and his 
prudence so small. A boy who is not to be trusted to keep his 
word, who cares only for his own pleasure, who likes everything he 
ought not to like, and cares for nothing that he ought, how 
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should he be safe anywhere? Beaufort was too polite to say al} 
these things about Carry’s boy, but he tried his best to persuade 
her that the discipline of having guests to entertain, and’the 
occupation of shooting—‘ something to do,’ which is so essential 
for every creature—would be the best things possible for Tom. 
Probably he was right, and she injudicious. Who can tell before- 
hand what procedure is the best? But poor Lady Car could not 
get out of her eyes Tom’s wild aspect as he had burst into the 
hall on that dreadful evening, across the track of the procession 
going in to dinner. Peccadilloes of this kind had since been 
kept out of her sight, and she had tried to convince herself that 
it was the place and not the boy who had been in the wrong. 
And Janet somehow had come to share her mother’s disinclination 
for the Towers. Janet had received a letter, not long after her 
return to Easton, which had plunged her into the deepest 
alarm; it had, indeed, reached her innocently enough without 
any remark, being taken for a letter from one of her cousins 
at Dalrulzian, but it frightened her more than words could 
say. She had despatched a furtive note in reply, imploring 
‘ Mr. Charlie’ not to write—oh, not to write any more ?—and pro- 
mising eagerly not to forget either him or the pony if he only 
would do what she asked, and not write again. And poor Janet 
had been on the tenterhooks for a long time, terrified every day 
to see another missive arrive. She could scarcely believe in her 
good fortune when she found herself unmolested: but she was 
too much frightened to wish to return to the Towers. And thus 
time went on, which is so much longer to the young than it is 
to the old. Lady Car indeed was not old, but the children were 
so determined in believing her so, and her life of disappointments 
had been so heavy, that she fell very early into the passive stage. 
All that she had done had been so ineffectual, the result had been so 
completely unresponsive to her efforts ; at least, it seemed the only 
policy to accept everything, to attempt nothing. Life at’ Easton had 
accordingly fallen into a somewhat dull but exceedingly comfortable 
routine. Beaufort’s beautiful library was a place where he read the 
papers, or a novel, or some other unfatiguing book. Sometimes his 
studies were classical ; that is to say, he went over his favourite 
bits of classical authors, in delightful dilettantism, and felt that 
his occupations were not frivolous, but the highest that could 
occupy the mind. He was quite contented, though his life was 
not an eventful one. He had, he said, no desire to shine. 
Sometimes he rode into Codalton to the County Club: some, 
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times he went up to town to the Athenwum, to see what was 
going on. His wife’s society was always pleasant to him in the 
intervals. Nothing could be more agreeable, more smooth, and 
soft, and refined, and pleasurable than his life; nothing more 
unlike the life of high endeavour and power of which Lady Car had 
dreamed. Poor Lady Car! She had dreamed of so many things 
which had come to nothing. And she had much to make her 
happy: a serene and tranquil life; a husband full of affection, 
Her son, indeed, was likely, people thought, to give her trouble. 
No doubt she had reason to be anxious about her son. But, 
happily, he was not dependent upon his own industry, nor was it 
of very much importance to him to do well at college. A young 
man with a good estate may sow his wild oats, and all be well. 
And this was the only rumpled leaf in her bed of roses, people 
said. 

She herself never disclosed to anybody what was in her 
inmost heart. She had a smile for them all. The only matter 
in which she stood for her own way was that question of going to 
Scotland—not there, not there! but anywhere else—anything 
else. She fell into a sort of petite santé during these years, 
She said she was not ill—not ill at all, only languid and lazy; 
but gradually fell into the quiescent condition which might be 


‘ appropriate to a mother of seventy, but not to one of forty. Tom 


and Janet did not see much difference between these ages, and 
as for Beaufort, the subdued and gentle charm of his wife’s 
character was quite appropriate to a cessation from active 
ventures. He liked her better almost upon her sofa, or taking a 
quiet walk through the garden leaning upon his arm, her wishes 
all confined within that peaceful enclosure, happy to watch the 
moon rise and the sun set, and apparently caring for nothing more. 
He talked to her of the light and shade, the breadth of the 
quiet soft landscape, the stars in the sky, or about the new books, 
and sometimes what was going on—everything he would have 
said. They were spectators of the uneasy world, which rolled 
on as if they were outside of it in some little Paradise of their 
own, watching how men ‘ play such pranks before high heaven as 
make the angels weep. He was fond of commenting on all 
this, on the futility of effort, on the way in which people flung 
themselves against the impossible, trying to do what no man 
could ever do, to affect the movement of the spheres. He would 
smile at statesmen and philanthropists, and all kinds of restless 
people, from his little throne on the lawn, looking out over the 
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peaceful landscape. And Lady Car would respond with a smile, 
with a glance that often lingered upon him as he talked, and in 
which he sometimes felt there was something which he did not 
quite understand. But what could that be—that something that 
he did not understand? He understood most things, and talked 
beautifully. He was the most perfect gentleman; his every 
.tone, his every thought was full of refinement. And Lady Car 
_was well pleased, who could doubt, to lie back in her deep chair 
_and listen. What happiness could a woman—a woman no longer 
young, not in very good health, an idealist, a minor poet—what 
could she desire more ? 

There came, however, a time when the claims of the Towers 
could no longer be ignored. Tom came of age, and Lady Car 
could no longer combat the necessity of going back to hold the 
necessary festivities and put him in possession of his lands and 
his home. Tom had come altogether to blows with his college 
and all its functionaries by this time, and had been requested to 
remove himself from the University in a somewhat hasty manner, 
which he declared loudly was very good fun, but did not perhaps 
in his secret heart enjoy the joke of so much as he made appear— 
for he had a great deal of that Scotch pride which cannot bear to 
fail, even when he had done everything to bring the catastrophe 


about. He had not met with many reproaches at home, for Lady © 


Car was so convinced of the great futility of anything she could 
say, that, save for the ‘ Oh, Tom!’ with which he was received, and 
the tear which made her eyes more lucid than usual, she made 
no demonstration at all of her distress. Beaufort looked very 
grave, but took little notice. ‘It was evident that this must have 
come sooner or later,’ he said coldly, with a tone in which Tom 
read contempt. 

‘ Why did you send me, then,’ the young man cried, reddening 
sullenly, ‘if you knew that this was what must come?’ 

‘I suppose your mother sent you—because it is considered 
necessary for a gentleman,’ Beaufort said. 

‘ And I suppose you mean I’m not one,’ cried Tom. 

‘I never said so,’ his stepfather answered coldly. Janet 
seized upon her brother’s arm and drew him away. 

‘Oh, what is the good of quarrelling with Beau? Did you 
expect nobody was to say a word ?’ cried Janet. 

‘Well,’ said Tom, ‘ they can’t prevent me coming of age next 
year, whatever they do: and then I should like to know who will 
have any right to say a word?’ 
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‘Mother will always have a right to say whatever she pleases, 
Tom.’ 

‘Oh, mother!’ he said. Janet shook him by the arm she 
held. She cried passionately— 

‘I wouldn’t if it had been me. I shouldn’t have let anyone 
say that what was needed for a gentleman was too much for me. 
Oh, I would have died sooner!’ Janet said. 

He shook her off with a muttered oath. ‘Much you know 
about gentlemen—or ladies either. I know something of you 
that if I were to tell mother P 

‘What ?’ Janet cried, almost with a shriek. 

‘Oh, I know—and if you don’t sing very small I'll tell; but, 
mind, P’ll not say Oh Den! like mother. I'll turn you out of 
house and home if you carry on with any fellow when you're 
with me.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ said Janet: but her conscience was too 
much for her. She could not maintain a bold front. The recol- 
lection came burning to her cheeks, and brought a hot flood of 
tears to her eyes, ‘I only rode the pony. I meant no harm. 
I didn’t know it was wrong. Oh Tom! Tom, don’t tell mother,’ 
she cried. 

‘You had better behave, then,’ said Tom, ‘and don’t think 
you can crow over me. I’ve done nothing at all. It’s only those 
old saps that cannot bear to see a young fellow having his fun.’ 

It was certainly a great contrast to the humiliated condition in 
which he came home to think of all the immense preparations 
that were making to do the young scapegrace honour. Very 
far from pointing a moral to young men of Tom’s tastes was his 
triumphant coming of age after the academical disgrace. No 
disgrace, however, can hinder a young man from attaining his 
twenty-first birthday, nor change the universal custom which 
makes that moment a period of congratulation and celebration, as 
if it were by any virtue of his that the boy became a man. It 
occurred to some of the family counsellors who had to be 
summoned for the great occasion that, considering his past 
behaviour, Tom’s majority should be passed over with as little 
merrymaking as possible. But Beaufort once more was the young 
fellow’s champion. He was not the sort of man to take lightly 
the stigma of the University, and therefore he was listened to 
with all the more attention. ‘I must repeat again,’ he said, 
‘that there is nothing in all this to prevent Tom from doing well 
enough in his natural position. It might be ruin to some boys, 
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but not tohim. I never expected him to do anything at Oxford, 

and I am not surprised at what has happened. But everybody is’ 
not thinking of this as we are. A great many people will never 

have heard of it, nor would they attach any importance to it if they. 
did hear. I have told you before, Carry, that the best of women are 

unjust to boys. Itis very natural that it should be so. Even now, 

however, there is nothing to prevent. Tom from doing very well.’ 

‘The thing is'that he seems to be getting a reward for his 
foolishness, instead of any punishment,’ said Edith Erskine, who 
was, as she thought, upholding her sister’s view. As for Carry her- 
self, she had said nothing. To discuss her boy’s follies was more 
than she was capable of. She could not silence the others who 
spoke, but she only looked at them, she could not speak. 

‘He has been foolish at Oxford, and the authorities there have 
punished him ; but we have no right to put back the clock in his 
life, and keep him out of his rights for anything he has done. I 
am sure that is what his mother thinks 

‘His mother has always been too indulgent, and this is what 
has come of it,’ said old Lord Lindores, shaking his head. He 
would have sent Tom off to Africa or somewhere with an unfortu- 
nate if highly paid bear-leader from the University to keep him in 
order, if Tom would have submitted on the verge of his lawful 
freedom to any such bondage; but this his grandfather did not; 
take into account. He shook his head over Carry’s indulgence, 
and did not at all understand the look which she turned upon 
him and in which there were unspeakable things. ‘You may be 
angry if you please, my dear, but I must tell you my opinion. 
The boy has been spoilt all along. He is not of a nature to stand 
it ; he wanted a vigorous hand over him. You should have remem- 
bered the stock of which he came.’ 

Lady Car looked at her father with a light in her mild eyes 
such as no one could remember to have seen there before. ‘Why 
was my boy of that stock ?’ she said, in a voice which was very low, 
but full of a passion that could not be restrained. Her mother 
and sister started with one impulse to stop further utterance. 
‘ Carry !’ they cried. 

‘What? What did she say?’ cried Lord Lindores; but 





neither Carry nor any of the others repeated what she had said. 
After this strange little scene there was, however, no more 
said about Tom’s coming of age,’ which they could not have kept 
back if they would. But all kinds of preparations were made to 
make the celebration worthy, if not of Tom, yet of the position 
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which he ought to take in the county so far as wealth went. 
His long minority, and the scrupulous care with which both his 
estate and his money had been managed, made Tom one of the 
richest commoners in Scotland, the very richest perhaps whose 
income came from property alone, and not from trade ; and though 
the county did not recollect his father with very particular 
regard, nor anticipate very much from himself—for everybody 
knew those unsatisfactory points in Tom’s history which it was 
hoped had attracted no observation—yet Lady Car had gained 
all respect, and for her sake, and perhaps a little for their own 
amusement, the neighbours threw themselves readily into all the 
details of the feastings, and drank his health, and wished him joy, 
with every appearance of friendliness and sincerity. And there 
were many ladies heard to declare that a good wife would just be 
the making of the young man, Perhaps this sentiment as much 
as respect for Lady Car made the county people warm in their 
sympathy. There were a great many young ladies in the county ; 
it might very well happen that one of these was destined by Pro- 
vidence to be the making of the second Tom Torrance of the 
Towers. And the parents who thought, with a softened considera- 
tion of all the circumstances that had been against him, that a 
daughter of theirs might perhaps have that mission to fulfil, had 
certainly much less to tolerate and forgive than Lord Lindores 
had when he married his daughter to Tom’s father. Therefore, 
everybody accepted the invitations that were sent out, and for a 
week the house blazed with light and rang with festive sounds, 
and life stirred and quickened throughout the entire neighbour- 
hood. The long interregnum was over, and Tom had come into 
his kingdom. 

Happily, an event of this kind exercises a certain influence on 
all minds. Perhaps Lady Car allowed herself to be moved by her 
husband’s optimism, and was able with him to believe that Tom 
might do very well notwithstanding his youthful indiscretions ; 
perhaps it was only that mild and indulgent despair which had 
taken possession of her inmost soul, and which made it evident 
that nothing that could be done by her would affect her boy, and 
that all she was now good for was to tolerate and forgive; but at 
least she presided over all the rejoicings with apparent pleasure, 
sparing no fatigue, thinking of everything, resuming to a wonder- 
ful extent the more active habits of former years. And Beaufort 
played to perfection the réle of the pare noble, the dignified dis- 
interested paternal guardian giving his support and countenance 
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to the novice without ever interfering with his pretensions as the 
real master of the house. Indeed, Beaufort, with his fastidious 
superiority, had much greater influence over Tom than his mother 
had, and overawed him as no one else was capable of doing; so 
that everything went well during this great era, and the young 
Laird appeared to the best advantage, making those parents of 
daughters say to each other that really there was nothing that 
May or Beatrice need object to. Such birds of prey as hung 
about the horizon even in these moral regions perhaps sharpened 
their beaks—but that was out of sight. And the only one of the 
party who did not wear a guise of happiness was Janet, about 
whom there hung a nervous haze of suppressed feeling altogether 
alien to her character and which no one could fathom. Perhaps it 
would have been more comprehensible had anyone heard the 
occasional word which now and then dropped from Tom, and 
which he repeated with a mischievous boy’s pleasure in the trouble 
he could create. ‘Are you going on the pony to-day ?’ he would 
ask in Lady Car’s presence, with a significant look and laugh. 
* Are you off for the East road?’ No one but Janet knew what 
he meant. He threw these stones at her, out of the very height 
of his own triumph. And Janet dared scarcely go out, even in 
the protection of her mother’s company, lest she should.see 
Charlie Blackmore turning reproachful eyes upon her. He did 
pass the carriage on one occasion and took off his hat, but the 
salutation was so universal that no one noted who the individual 
was: and Janet alone saw the look. Yet even for Janet nothing 
disagreeable happened during these eight days. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


T is not everybody who has ‘ The Eagle of the Upper Regions’ 
on his chimney-piece. This deity, one of the most justly 
respected among the Pueblo Indians, has arrived in London, and is 
occupying, with perfect decorum, the position already mentioned. 
He is to the eye of Faith the Eagle of the Upper Regions, but to the 
gaze of ordinary mortals he is a chunk of rock, shaped a little like 
a pigeon, with some feathers hung about his neck, and wearing 
also a small polished piece of shell, in figure triangular. The 
American gentleman who kindly sends this god adds some infor- 
mation about him. The Zunis worship objects like this to give 
them luck, which is about all they need, or anybody needs. The 
feathers hung round his neck are wild turkey feathers, for the 
tribe adores the wild turkey. The bright bit of shell is used in 
mesmerising sick people, and is expected to mesmerise animals in 
hunting. Is this sportsmanlike? Would it be fair for the bats- 
man to ‘hypnotise’ the bowler, and induce him to bowl half- 
volleys to leg? These are questions which will have to be answered 
some day. To return to this god, he and two others are the only 
members of the Tribal Olympus that have passed out of the hands 
of the tribe. He eats little—chiefly ‘ prayer-meal’—flour mixed 
with white powdered shells. He needs new feathers every New 
Year’s Day ; and I mean to see if he mesmerises trout as well as 
game. He also stipulates for being prayed over and breathed 
upon. Before being handed over to my American friend, this 
god was given directions for his good behaviour by the chief 
medicine man-of the Deer Lodge. His conduct has hitherto been 
admirable, very unlike that of Mr. Guthrie’s Fallen Idol, though 
I have not yet provided him with the little he takes. He ‘likes 
his meals regular,’ but not often—once a month. Zuni gods 
‘want but little here below,’ a home and kind treatment being 
more an object than pecuniary emolument, 


* 
* 
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My American friend also encloses an object, called a ‘ Maiden 
Killer,’ for securing the affections of the fair. Ce n'est plus de 
mon age, but no doubt it is highly efficacious. It is a little doll 
of red calico, tied up with tape, and containing some mystic 
substance which I have not the courage to investigate. Probably 
it mesmerises the fair, as the other deity mesmerises the wild 
turkeys, and makes them come at call. As they would all bring 
manuscripts with them if they did come, this fetish is the reverse 
of convenient for a man of letters, and perhaps it had better be 
handed on to a gallant officer of either service. 

The conclusion suggested by these gods of the wild West is 
that the Pueblo Indians have made but few and tottering steps in 
the development of science and religion. How did this portentous 
nonsense enter the heads of persons who, in hunting and in trade, 
are perfectly practical men? Are they degraded descendants of 
the race who built the mystic cities of Arizona, with endless 
canals and roads, and who had a taste, it seems, for prehistoric 
Oriental lacquer? Or have they never climbed higher up the 
greasy pole of civilisation than the worship of the Eagle of the 
Upper Regions? 


* * 
* 


The following piece of verse has the bad luck to be a ballade, 
but that is so much more its misfortune than its fault, that it 
may escape the iron law, ‘No Ballades need apply.’ Many ex- 
cellent people might read it and never find out that it had 
anything criminal about it. The refrain has seldom been better 
managed in English ballade making :— 


SWEETHEART DAISY, 


The sunset all its golden rays 

Athwart the skies of amber threw, 
When down among the woodland ways 

My bright-haired Daisy came in view. 
(Soft dintings of a dainty shoe’ 

Had pointed me the path she chose, 
And why I followed up the clue 

I know—and Sweetheart Daisy knows.) 


We met—she turned an absent gaze 
To where, far-off, a heron flew ; 

Nor spoke she till, with trembling phrase, 
Her hand into my own I drew. 
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Then, Sweetheart Daisy rosier grew 

Than her small namesakes when they close, 
And why she flushed so fair a hue 

I know—and Sweetheart Daisy knows. 


What time the trailing garden sprays 
Were heavy with the summer dew ; 

When quenched was the geranium blaze, 

And dimmed the gay lobelia blue— 
Daisy and I came pushing through 

The long loose hedge of briar rose, 
And why we were so glad, we two, 

I know—and Sweetheart Daisy knows. 


ENVOI. 


Prince Love, all potent sovereign, who 
The fate of lovers dost dispose, 
Why this old world for me is new 
I know—and Sweetheart Daisy knows. 
FRANCES WYNNE. 


* 
+ 


I have been asked, on behalf of some of his descendants, to 
vindicate John Payne, the hero of ‘A Queen Anne’s Pocket 
Book,’ from the charge of being ‘a bit of a screw,’ brought 
against him by the author of the ‘Sequel.’ My informant tells 
me that the Elizabeth Paine of the Parish of St. Vedast, who in 
her will forgave her son John all the money he owed her, could 
not have been the mother of John Payne of the Pocket Book, 
who did not die until 1727, six years after her namesake’s will 
had been ‘proved. Other reasons are added, but this may surely 
suffice. John of the Pocket Book, we are told, was true and just 
in all his dealings, and a liberal man to all his kin, 

* * 
. 

The manes of Mr. Payne are satisfied now, I trust ; no doubt 
he was an excellent man. How odd is the family feeling about 
very distant forbears! Most of us resent an unkindness said of 
our fathers more than an insult to ourselves ; our grandfathers we 
would scarce go to the stake for; our great-grandfathers have 
vanished, ‘like the first of the dawns;’ they may look after 
their own reputations. It is not always thus. Not long ago 
some one quoted, or referred to, or alluded to, or inyented (que 








| 
| 
| 





for a trifle on the Quais, 
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sais~je !) a story about a Scotch gentleman who sold his son, or 
gave him as Kane, to the Deuce. It seems to have been a 
common practice in the old times, and I think worse of no 
gentleman for his private transactions with Mephistopheles. It 
was all in the way of business, when it was done, though I 
hasten to say that the particular person referred fo never did 
anything of the kind. But one of his descendants read the story 
in a magazine, and then, O shade of Rizzio! O Black Bulls’ 
heads, and skenes, and dungeons under Hermitage Castle, there 
was arow. The right thing to do would have been to catch the 
publisher, ram him on a horse with a sack over his head, jolt him 
away to some Border keep, throw him into a cellar, and let him 
eke out a livelihood by picking up grains of corn which dropped 
through the crevices in the roof. It did not come to that, but 
enough was said to make us very careful how we- venture on 
family legends. Will the Kers of Faldonside be down on this 
humble head because I have told a tale in which one of them was 
carried off to fairyland? Fairyland was tributary to the Evil 
One, and the clan may take offence. On the other hand, many 
people are proud of ancestral iniquities. In old galleries of old 
houses they show you ‘ Angus, first Earl, who boiled the Tutor 
of Drumwhacket, and roasted the Abbot of Arbroath before a 
slow fire.’ ‘Evan, third Earl, burned Kirkwall Cathedral, and 
made the excuse that “he fancied the Bishop was inside.”’ 
‘Simon, Master of Balantrae; he cut off his wife’s hands, having 
found her in the act of corresponding with the Bonny Earl 
Murray. Her ladyship walks, and was seen last year by the new 
under-kitchen-maid. Lady Grizel; she starved her stepson to 
death; reckoned a fine likeness, by Lely.’ That is the kind of 
family chronicle we know, and that people are proud of. Others, 
again, are up in arms if a suspicion of parricide and sacrilege is 
uttered against some feudal cateran of the name, who died about 
1150, or if it is suggested that an ancestor of the thirteenth 
century never went to Jerusalem, but stayed at Paris during the 
Crusades, and came home with a Pilgrim’s shell he had picked up 


* * 
~ 


Talking of Paris reminds one that there is another book of 
M. Lemaitre’s delightful criticisms out. It may be an engoue- 
ment; but certainly no writer amuses me like M. Lemaitre. His 
malice is so entertaining, and so fine, that one reads him with 
smiles of pleasure and sighs of envy. But how he hates Eng- 
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land! France is not like this country; all who write here read 
French, and perhaps know its literature better than our own. 
M. Lemaitre, on the other hand, has only looked at our literature 
‘in cribs.’ Chaucer and Shakespeare come to him through 
translations only. This is a pity, though, on the other hand, 
M. Jusserand knows much of our literature better than most of 
ourselves know it, and M. James Darmesteter (though he is not 
fond of Falstaff) knows it perhaps as well. Why should we 
squabble in literature? Are not politics wide enough for our 
hatreds? Perhaps, if we could all read the best books of foreign 
nations, we might understand each other better, and be on happier 
terms all round. But it will be too long before a common passion 
for the same poems, plays, novels, brings peace on earth and good- 
will among men. In the meanwhile, liking us or hating us, 
M. Lemaitre cannot help amusing, instructing, and entertaining 
us by his critical works. Why cannot we write in that style? 
Does our language decline the task, or are we unable to use our 
language? The least complimentary is, no doubt, the true con- 
clusion. Or is there no demand for this witty and malicious good 
sense, in which every page is full of separate brilliants of speech 
and thought ? Surely the English world would like it, if it could 
get it; but we are too stiff, too heavy-handed, too eager about 
enforcing some particular doctrine of our own, for this bright play 
of consciousness about art and letters, 


* * 
* 


An esteemed contributor sends the following ballad; it may 
serve as a warning to persons of no moment who crowd the 
galleries with their uninteresting effigies. 


THE LEGEND OF J. J. JACKSON, THE SELF-MADE MAN, 


He stood upon the bartizan 
Of his new-fangled tower, 

The proudest and self-madest man 
The moon beheld that hour. 


He thought on how he’d cut his way, 
On what he was before, 

And dreamily he murmured, ‘ J. 
J. Jackson!’ Nothing more. 
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’ There was no echo that replied, 


Yet his low tone, I wis, 
Like a strange summons, seemed to glide 
Thro’ all the edifice. 


He gazed around, his blood ran chill— 
What was there to appal? 

Himself in fresco stood there still, 
But it had left the wall. 


And strange medallions, busts of clay, 
Came looming on afar, 

And drearily he murmured, ‘ J. 
J. Jackson. Here we are!’ 


Some baneful influence, down the stair 
His heavy steps impelled. 

At every stage, the Jackson there 
The ghostly concourse swelled. 


The green bronze Jackson leaves his stand, 
The green bronze Jackson walks! 

The water-colour Jackson, and 
A Jackson done in chalks! 


The drawing-room, wide open set, 
His frenzied glance surveyed. 

The Parian Jackson statuette 
Was taking off his shade! 


Only with bland benignant air 
The Portrait hung the same— 
And yet, a form one would not care 
To meet without his frame,— 


Jackson in oils, life-size, and all 
Complete. He looked once more. 

The frame alone was on the wall, 
The portrait on the floor. 


He counted by the moonlight’s ray 
The foes he sought to shun ; 

And bitterly he moaned, ‘ Twelve J. 
J. Jacksons against one! 
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He turned in mortal horror, yet 
One hope he pondered o’er. 

* At least,’ he muttered, ‘I can get 
Before them to the door!’ 


Then faltered, with one look of dread, 
‘The Statue!’ That was all: 

His alabaster arms outspread 
The Jackson in the hall. 


He clasped him in the moonlight grey, 
He banged him on the floor, 

He laughed a marble laugh, and J. 
J. Jackson was no more. 


And lo! the grisly murmurs run 
From floor to bartizan : 
‘ Why are so many portraits done 
Of any Self-made Man ?’ 
MAY KENDALL. 
* * 
* 
Every one who has read Jom Brown's Schooldays remembers 
how 
Brave Broke he waved his sword, 
Crying, ‘ Now, my lads, aboard. 
And we’ll stop their playing Yankee Doodle Dandy O!’ 


And he did stop it. This was Broke, of the Shannon, who 
took the Chesapeake, June 1, 1813. It was one of our very few 
successes, and we made the most of it,and made the song. But, in 
the Bulletin of the Essex Institute (U.S.), it is stated that we made 
prize of the song as well as of theship. The song is, or is thought 
to be, a parody of an American ditty on the capture of our vessel, 
the Guerriére (Captain Dacres), by Captain Hull, of the American 
ship, the Constitution. Captain Hull seems to have been a 
genial conqueror. 


Then Dacres came on board to deliver up his sword, 

Loath was he to part with it, ’twas so handy O! 

‘Oh, keep your sword,’ says Hull, ‘ for it only makes you dull, 
So cheer up and let us have a little brandy 0!’ 


‘Brandy, sir, is the drink for heroes,’ said Dr. Johnson; and 


no doubt they all deserved a drink, Hull, and Dacres, and Broke, 
and Lawrence. 
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The American rhyme was chanted to an air called The Land- 
lady of France. But, O contributor to the Bulletin of the 
Essex Institute, why flourish so much asperity in your prose 
introduction? They are all friends now, these gallant gentlemen 
of the four good ships, and can call for what they like in the 
Valhalla of the brave. We don’t bear a grudge, though we hal 
the worst of the rubber—nay, though we were probably in the 
wrong. Why do you? ‘Why is your brother's heart still hot 
against me?’ Mr. Thackeray once asked a friend. ‘It is I who 
am in the wrong, and who should be unforgiving.’ 


ANDREW LANG. 


The * Donna.’ 
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